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HERE IS A THEME which might have fasci- 
nated Spengler in his search for the social 
orrelations of cultural modifications and varying 
tt forms. He noted how inspiration faded as 
echnique advanced; how real art decayed as 
rtifice came to camouflage the absence of deep 
aith or poetic fervor. 

At a time when Cribs were the simple heart- 
ompelling symbols that Francis of Assisi made 
hem, the poor felt at home around that symbol 
nd recognized the tremendous fact behind it, 
iz., that God did really and deliberately chose, 
t a certain point in time, to come on earth and 
dentify Himself with them from the very moment 
f His Birth. But when Cribs tended to be 
egarded as elaborate toys, the poor seem to have 
elted away from before them; for toys have 
o relevance for those whose lives are torn by 
tragedies, and to whom existence itself is a stark 
iece of sustained realism of pain and privation. 


A Real Stable 


Recall the words of Pio Nono, the saintly 
ontiff, which have been quoted more than once 
the pages of S/R: “The great scandal of the 
ineteenth century is the fact that the working 
lass has gone seeking its way from the Crib of 
hrist, the fact that the poor have not believed 
hat they are at home at that Crib.” When the 
talian writer, Giovanni Papini, recovered the Faith 
f his childhood, he felt that Christ had come 
© live in his soul again even as the wooden doll 
n St. Francis’ arms turned into the real presence 
f the Christ Child on that night at Greccio when 
he first Crib was made. In gratitude for his 
onversion he wrote his Storia di Cristo, in which 
his plain statement occurs: 


“Jesus was born in a stable. A stable—a . 
real stable—is not the bright and graceful 
portico that Christian painters have imagined 
as the birthplace of the Son of David, as if 


DO THE POOR GET THE POINT? 


THEY SHOULD FEEL MOST AT HOME AT THE CRIB 


ashamed that their God should have rested 
amid poor and unclean surroundings. Nor 
is it the stucco ‘creche’ which is represented 
today by our statuette markers—the neat and 
pleasing stable, prettily decorated, with its 
clean and tidy manger, its ass and ox in 
humble ecstasy; with angels fluttering over 
its roof holding fluttering garlands; with 
kings in rich mantles and shephetds in hoods 
kneeling at either side. Such a dream may 
indeed represent the dream of a novice, a 
pleasing toy for children, or may truly repre- 
sent Manzoni’s hostel of prophecy, but it is 
not the stable wherein Jesus was born. A 
real stable is the abode of cattle, the prison- 
house of those animals that labor for man. 
The stable of olden times, the poor stable 
of the country of Jesus, is neither portico 
adorned with pillars and capitals, the scien- 
tifically-equipped stable of the wealthy of 
today, nor the dainty thatched barn. of 
Christmas Eve. The real stable consists of 
four rough walls, a dirty pavement and a 
tiled roof supported by beams. The real 
stable is dark, dirty and evil-smelling; nothing 
in it is clean save the manger,, where the 
master prepares the forage.” 


With the best intentions in the artistic world 
Christian artists did create a legendary Bethlehem 
of their own, and that false legend is perpetuated 
in all sincerity every Christmas. It is, indeed, as 
the Italian author has said, as if we were ashamed 
of Christ being lowly-born, and so, we miss the 
very message Christ, in a literal. sense, went to 
such pains to inculcate when He identified Him- 
self with the lot of the most destitute of mankind. 
It would be as logical to represent the Bethlehem 
scene in a modern luxury flat as amid some of 
the pseudo-classical backgrounds of some repre- 
sentations. No wonder the poor miss the point! 
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The Poor Were Called First 


And as if the manner of His Birth were not 
enough, Christ chose that the Glad Tidings should 
be told to the shepherds before all others. The 
shepherds in Palestine at that time formed the 
humblest level of the working classes, and were 
the poorest of the poor. Now we should classify 
them in the general mass of unskilled laborers. 
That is a point that must be brought home to the 
poor if the poor are to be brought home to the Crib: 
that they, more than anyone else, have a right 
to feel at home there, being first chosen and 


called by Him Who made it so shiningly evident » 


that He wished to be regarded as one of them. 


How few Socialist reformers identified them- 
selves with the poor! It was noted of Karl 
Marx that his hands had a ladylike softness, being 
unaccustomed to work. He would have fared 
badly in those parts of Russia where, during the 
revolutionary days, the hands of suspected persons 
were examined: those with soft, unsoiled hands 
were promptly executed. There was no such in- 
consistency in Christ’s life. From the very moment 
and manner of His Birth He made Himself one 
with the poor. The hands that were nailed to 
the Cross for the sake of the poor and all mankind, 
were the work-hardened hands of a worker. 


There is significance again in the fact that the 
creator of the Crib as we know it, the little tableau 
that is set up every Christmas in Catholic churches 
throughout the world, was St. Francis of Assisi, 
remembered as the Poverello, the “poor little 
man,’ because he was, as Bossuet said, the most 
desperate lover of poverty the world had ever 
seen. Before his time there had been a tendency 
to overlook the proletariat. Moreover, with the 
rich of merchant classes, to which the saint him- 
self belonged, a stigma of inferiority attached to 
the meek and weak ones of the world who could 
not get rich quick. Great saints, like great states- 
men, have a gentus for diagnosing the social ills 
of their time, of singling out the radical ailment 
and supplying the cure before exasperation or 
resentment is allowed accumulate to explosive 
force. St. Francis saw the poor were being over- 
looked. He saw that in some matters the Church 
was overlooking them. ‘Thus, sermons on Sun- 
days were preached in Latin, which only the edu- 
cated, i.e., those rich enough to afford an educa- 
tion, could understand. So he sent his Friars 
to preach and work among the people and impart 
the Word of God in their native tongue. That 
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was the beginning of Italian literature, since the 
Franciscan preference for the native dialect in 
spired Dante to write in it and thereby establishec 
the Italian tongue in eminence. 


Making the Poor Feel at Home 


St. Francis divined that the poor did not feel 
very much at home around the Manger. So, in 
Advent of 1223 he made preparations to have @ 
life-size Crib erected at Greccio, and on Christmas 
Eve he had Holy Mass celebrated there, at which 
he officiated as deacon. Eye-witnesses recorded 
that they saw the stiff, doll-like figure, which 
was used to represent the Divine Infant, come to 
life in his arms. Chesterton, in relating the in- 
cident, observed that many other things that had 
been stiff and formal came to life in the saint’s 
arms. There had been primitive Cribs before the 
Poverello’s time, with stiff Byzantine figures. He. 
with the intention of bringing them home to the 
poor, flushed them with life and inspiration. 

To that incident at Greccio we owe the modern 
Crib. But the very Crib, which was created ag 
a reaction against formalism towards a holy 
realism, became in turn a formality. This is 4 
process familiar to all students of literature ana 
the arts. What concerns us here is that the Cril 
should be allowed to be emptied of significance 
for the very people it was meant to appeal tc 
directly—the poor and underprivileged. 

The lesson of the Crib is the lesson of God’! 
tremendous love for the workers of the world! 
It has been expressed thus with more practica 
fervor than poetic finesse: 


Come, all ye workers, and unite 
Around the Crib this Christmas Night 
To behold the Lord of Hosts 

Come to share your utmost plight. 


Of Him it hath well been said 

He had not where to lay His head: 
Remember this, Brothers, each time 

Your lie upon a pillowed bed. 


Seeing this can ye dare shun 

Him, the High, All-Loving One 
Who chose out of love to be 

Born a humble workman’s Son? 


The age is all for realism! Religion is realisr: 
of the unchanging, unvarying kind that looks t/ 
“the holy realities.” If some great-hearted mar 
like l'Abbé Pierre, were to erect a Crib in t 
heart of a great industrial center, construct 
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ealistically in faithful imitation of the cave of 
ethlehem, its lesson would reach the hearts of 
€ poor in a most persuasive manner. They 
ould feel they were understood, and that by 
ne Who is Lord of Lords, Master of all the 
Osses who merely employ, or even exploit them. 
hey would see the final and absolute test of 
neerity: that He became “‘one of them,” and 


VERY YEAR SINCE his elevation to the See 
of Peter, Pope Pius XII has been issuing, 
ear after year, to a restless and unhappy world 
is Christmas messages of greetings, counsel and 
enediction. Each December the international 
olitical scene has been more or less tense, but 
enerally somber, and it is little wonder that, 
eaking against this background, the Holy Father 
ould have chosen just one key-theme for his 
hristmas allocutions: Peace. This was also the 
eme of the angels who sang on the first Christ- 
as night: ‘Peace to men of good will,” a mes- 
ige which Pope Pius has each year paraphrased 
d-interpreted for a strife-torn world in his 
n Christmas addresses. 


Reading the most recent of these addresses, 
at issued for Christmas 1954, one cannot help 
arking its note of sadness. “At the approach 
the feast of Christmas each year,” said the Holy 
ather, “We would have ardently wished to be 
le to go to the cradle of the Prince of Peace 
d offer Him, as the gift He would cherish most, 
mankind at peace and all united together as 
one family.” And after speaking of the bitter- 
ss of the years of war and of the subsequent 
onizing uneasiness that have filled the greater 
it of his pontificate, he adds: “Our annual re- 
rn to the cradle of the Redeemer continued to 
a sad oblation of sorrows and anxieties, with 
intense desire to draw therefrom the courage 
at was necessary in order to persist in exhorting 
en to peace and pointing out to them the right 
ad to attain it.” 


To most men the Papacy’s efforts to secure 
ternational concord will probably seem a hope- 
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stayed with them till He was murdered by the 
very type of people whom Communists in a 
vague and vengeful way describe as “capitalists.” 
They would see, as never before, how the God- 
Man chose, with Divine deliberation, to be born 
as “a Man of the People.” 


LIAM Bropny, PH.D. 
Dublin, Ireland 


THE CHRISTMAS MESSAGES OF 
POPE PIUS XII 


less if gallant endeavor. Why then does the 
Pope persevere in it when he, too, seems to be 
quite aware of his failure? The answer is not 
difficult. The Pope is the universal Father who 
cannot abandon his foolish children, who feels ‘‘it 
was the intention of Divine Providence to ‘assign 
to us the particular mission of helping, by means 
of patient and almost exhausting toil, to lead 
mankind back to the paths of peace.” 


But why do the persistent efforts of the Holy 
Father fail, when mankind in general seems to be 
indeed tired of war and hungry for peace—a real 
peace and not just the co-existence in fear and 
error which he has denounced? Here, too, the 
answer is easy: the Pope’s endeavors will fail 
because men, chiefly those who shape the destinies 
of nations, want to establish peace on foundations 
whose insecurity he has repeatedly pointed out. 


Building on Sand 


The vision of a brave new world that was to 
dawn with the end of World War II seems to 
have receded during the last decade. Disillusion- 
ment with the UN and its subsidiary bodies has 
grown proportionately. These international or- 
ganizations and the efforts of the world’s poli- 
ticians are not making the great contribution to 
peace that was expected of them, because they 
are based to a large extent on false and selfish pre- 
suppositions, some of which may be briefly re- 
viewed here. 


True and lasting international collaboration will 
not be achieved so long as some nations strive 
to dominate others and impose their will on them, 
and to form at the same time power-blocs, each 
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more or less united within itself and locked in a 
deadly, if temporarily bloodless, struggle with 
the other. In his very first Christmas message 
Pius XII insisted on the right to life and inde- 
pendence of all nations, large and small, strong 
and weak: in his latest, he has made a clear 
analysis of the present world situation where two 
great blocs co-exist in mutual fear. If this co- 
existence is not raised to a co-existence in the fear 
of God, “it will shrivel more and more into a 
frozen paralysis of international life, the grave 
consequences of which are even now foreseeable.” 


True and lasting international collaboration can- ° 


not be the result of economic and technical progress 
alone, as materialistic thinkers would have us 
believe. A blind faith in the possibilities of such 
a progress, to the exclusion of spiritual and reli- 
gious values, degrades man and renders social 
ptoblems even more acute. “Economics with its 
apparently unlimited ability to produce goods 
without number, and with the multiplicity of its 
relationships, exercises over many of our con- 
temporaries a fascination superior to its potenti- 
ality, and extends to fields extraneous to eco- 
nomics,’ says the Holy Father, adding that “eco- 
nomic relationships between nations will be fac- 
tors of peace in so far as they will obey the norms 
of natural law, will be inspired by love, will 
have due regard for other peoples and will be 
sources of help.” 


True and lasting international collaboration will 
be vainly sought so long as men seek to separate 
religion from life, to exclude the Creator from the 
social. world of which He is the Author, on the 
specious plea that religion is a source of division 
rather than of unity. Of the secularists who do 
not recognize absolute truths nor admit moral 
obligations in social life, Pope Pius says that they 
“prepared an atmosphere favorable to dictator- 
ship and oppression: and now they push forward 
again to obstruct the work of social and political 
pacification initiated under Christian inspiration,” 
forgetting that it was from their false principles 
“that the present confusion and disorder origi- 
nated.” 


The Spirit Gives Life 
Surveying the progress of international relations 
during the last fifty years, the politician may be 
tempted to claim that every possible means to 
ensure world peace has been tried. There was 
the war to end all war; there was: the League of 
Nations; there are the UN and the International 
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Court; there are defense pacts and non-aggression 
pacts. 

Doubtless many and great efforts have been 
made in the cause of peace, but they have been 
vitiated by the underlying false ideas that we 
have just described. There have been clever peace 
plans, but no plan can be successfully worked if 
men are not animated by the right spirit. It may 
be asked: Does the spirit matter so very much 
in the realization of a plan? Does not a well- 
formulated plan provide by itself a complete solu- 
tion to the problem of peace? 

How much the spirit matters. may be seen from 
the following modern parable by O. T. Mallery. 
A man died and went to Heaven, but before 
settling down there he made a special request 
that he might first go to Hell in order to be able 
fully to appreciate Heaven. His request was 
granted. When he arrived in Hell he found 4 
circle of hungry, cadaverous-looking individuals 
seated round a well-laden banquet table. Al 
looked hatefully at one another, and none of them 
could eat: each had long metal spoons attached 
like splints to the inside of his arms so that na 
one could bring food to his mouth. The visitos 
returned to Heaven. There to his surprise he 
found, too, a similar banquet table, round whicH 
sat a well-fed and happy group. Looking closert 
he noticed that these people, too, had long spoons: 
attached to their arms, which were prevented from 
bending. No one could feed himself. But each 
was feeding his neighbor. 

This story seems to illustrate well the fact tha: 
we may have all the material requisites of a bette: 
world, but we shall never have such a worla 
unless we have the right spirit. It is the spirii 
that must enliven the letter of the law, that muss 
vivify plans for international collaboration. “Onl 
the spirit, the image of God and the executor 0) 
His designs, can establish order and harmony os 
earth; and it will succeed in doing so to the sam) 
extent that it becomes the faithful interpreter ane 
docile instrument of the only Savior, Jesus Christ 
Who is Himself Peace.” a 


Features of the Christian Spirit 


The nations cannot be drawn into a full an 
fruitful cooperation among themselves unless the 
be among them a true union of minds and heart: 
i.c., a spiritual union with certain marked more 
and religious characteristics, to which Pope Pix: 
XII has more than once drawn attention. 

There must be a spirit of brotherhood amo 


Il men, children of the one Heavenly Father, 
nd of solidarity among the nations. Repeatedly 
as the Holy Father stressed the basic principle 
at mankind is essentially one; that all peoples 
fe meant to form “a great human family bent 
mn the advancement of the common interest.” 
his certainly implies much more than mere co- 
xistence; it means sincerity, charity and mutual 
elp in national and international relations. It 
eans that victory over hate, mistrust and cold 
goism which the Pope, in his Christmas message 
f 1940, numbered among the bases of a new 
orld order. 


There must be a spirit of justice and of peace 
the tranquillity of the international order, as 
he Papal Peace Points of 1939 declare. The 
ittle nations have a right to liberty and must not 
e considered as mere pawns in the game of 
orld politics. Hence, too, Pope Pius stressed 
he need for victory over the false principles that 
tility is the basis of law and right, and that 


There must be a spirit of liberty and of due 
espect for the human person, without which the 
round is prepared for totalitarianism, and social 
elations become strained. Respect for man’s per- 
onal dignity means security for the exercise of 
e fundamental personal rights, among them the 
ight to worship God, the right to education and 
o work, the right to marry and to found a family. 
‘He who desires that the star of peace be born 
nd remain over society, let him help on his part 
0 give back to the human person the dignity which 
od granted him from the beginning,” declared 
e Christmas message of 1942. 


Individual Responsibility 

Not content with stating general principles, the 
ope has in his various Christmas messages made 
pecific recommendations concerning the estab- 
ishment of an effective and just international 
rganization for peace and order. He sees in 
uman society today an urge towards a supra- 
ational juridical community, and has even called 
or the adoption of an international code of law 
or the punishment of war crimes wherever per- 
etrated. To the UN and its subsidiary bodies he 
as always shown good will and a sincere and 
ractical interest in their work. 

But the Holy Father has not only addressed 
imself to politicians, for he knows there is 
ot a little danger that, in the comforting assump- 
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tion that the individual can do nothing about 
world peace, we may believe it is just an affair 
of the world’s men of state, and that our part 
consists, at the most, in praying that they may 
allow themselves to be guided by God. 


More than once has Pope Pius condemned this 
easy-going attitude, showing the close relationship 
between personal morality and the international 
order: “Every act of cowardice and vacillation 
between right and wrong in the practices of 
Christian life, in the education of children, in the 
government or the family, every sin, secret or 
public... is a deplorable contribution to the dis- 
aster which today overwhelms the world. And 
is there anyone who has the right to say that he 
is blameless?” 


To ensure world peace we have also to secure 
national peace—peace in the social relations be- 
tween various classes and groups within each 
country. The Holy Father has in numerous 
speeches appealed for harmony in these relations, 
a harmony towards which every citizen, whatever 
his walk of life, can contribute. Racial discrimi- 
nation, unfair economic practices, oppression of any 
kind—these must give place to the justice and 
charity which the Church’s social doctrine incul- 
cates. 


Last Christmas Pope Pius XII insisted that, to 
have peace, the power-blocs had to co-exist in 
truth, and that “a bridge cannot be built in truth 
between these two separate worlds unless it be 
founded on human beings living in one and the 
other of these worlds and not on their govern- 
mental or social systems.” A grave responsibility 
therefore weighs on individuals and especially 
on the Christians who actually enjoy peace. “Let 
these convince themselves above all that the posses- 
sion of truth, if it were to remain closed within 
themselves almost as if it were an object of con- 
templation for deriving therefrom spiritual pleas- 
ure, would not be of service to the cause of peace: 
the truth must be lived, communicated and applied 
to all phases of life.” 


The Christmas messages of the Holy Father 
leave us no doubt regarding our duty: every Cath- 
olic, whether priest or layman, has the obligation 
of promoting the cause of peace by being a teacher 
of truth, an apostle of charity, a defender of social 
justice. 

J. CorREIA-AFONSO, S.J. 
Barcelona, Spain 
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STARETZ MICHAEL OF UUSI VALAMO 


MODERN ORTHODOX MYSTIC 


northeastern Finland, the northernmost 
large Christian monastery in the world. It 1s 
situated at the same latitude as southern Green- 
land, northern Labrador and southern Alaska in 
America. The monastery was founded by St. 
Sergius and St. Herman on the Valamo archi- 
pelago in Lake Ladoga, the largest European lake, 
similar to the Great Lakes in America. Founded 
over eight hundred years ago on the border of 
Russia, the monastery had a stormy existence on 
the account of the frequent Russian-Swedish wars. 
It was often razed to the ground and all the 
monks killed. Yet, it survived all these disasters. 


[ae VALAMO Is AN Orthodox monastery in 


When the Catholic Swedes began the evange- 
lization of the Finns from the West, the Russians 
did the same from the East. Valamo became the 
chief sanctuary of the Eastern Orthodox Finns, 
the Karelians. When the Swedes turned Lutheran, 
they attacked the border monastery and destroyed 
it. The surviving monks fled with their treasures 
to Russia. In the beginning of the XVIIIth cen- 
tury Peter the Great conquered Eastern Finland 
and restored Valamo as a monastery. It soon 
became a large and wealthy community. Large 
buildings were erected on the central island and 
several hermitages were built on the surrounding 
islands. In 1794 the Valamo monks sent ten 
missionaries to Alaska and thereby founded the 
Orthodox Church in America, which now has an 
active membership of nearly three millions, with 
pethaps five millions all told, including all those 
baptized in the Orthodox Church. 


The Spiritual Life 


Valamo Monastery early adhered to the monastic 
reform brought about in the Orthodox monasteries 
in the XVIIIth century by an Ukrainian contem- 
plative, Paisius Velichkovsky, who died as 
Archimandrite of Neamtu Laure in Rumania. This 
reform greatly strengthened Russian monasticism. 
Its two special features were the introduction of a 
mystic prayer, developed at Mount Sinai and 
Mount Athos, called “the prayer of Jesus,” and 
a peculiar system of spiritual direction, called 
Starchestvo. The “prayer of Jesus’ is an ejacu- 
latory prayer based on that of the blind man in 


the Gospel, ‘Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God, have 
mercy upon me,” enriched with certain meditations. 
This prayer, if followed as directed, leads to a 
high degree of contemplation. The system of 
spiritual direction of Starchestvo consists in sub- 
jecting oneself in everything to the guidance of 


the spiritual director or staretz. Closely associated 


with this direction is the daily disclosure to the 
staretz of all thoughts, desires and inclinations: 
experienced during the day. This evening mant- 
festation of conscience is not a sacramental con- 
fession and there is no absolution. | 


The reform of Paisius Velichkovsky in Russia 
produced an extraordinary development of mys- 
ticism similar to that of Spain in its golden age, 
the period of St. Teresa of Avila and St. Johm 
of the Cross. Among the greatest mystics of the 
XIXth century in Russia were St. Serafim of 
Sarov, so much studied now by Catholics, Bishops 
Theopanes the Recluse and Ignatius Brian; 
chaninov, both of whom left their sees to be 
come contemplative monks;, the celebratec 
staretz’ of Optino: Leonid Macarius, Ambrose: 
Anatolius and Nectarius. To Macarius there came 
for advice such great Russian writers and thinkers 
as Gogol, Khomyakov and Kyreevsky. To Ama 
brose came F. Dostoevsky, Leo Tolstoy, Constam 
tin Leontiev, Vladimir Soloviev and Vassil| 
Rozandv. Some of the writings of these mystics 
are beginning to be published in the West. Tha 
Staretz’ of Valamo, although remarkable, were 
never as well-known as those of Optino. . 


At the beginning of this century Valamo hac 
1,500 monks in its abbey and priories. The monk: 
came from all parts of Russia as well as fronn 
Finland. After the fall of the Russian Empir 
the Grand Duchy of Finland became an ind 
pendent republic and Valamo became Finnis 
The Russian Revolution prevented recruitme 
from Russia and Finland. In the latter countr- 
the Orthodox have only 80,000 people amon; 
four million Lutherans, and were thus unabl 
to provide enough aspirants for the monastery 
The numbers began to decline, first slowly an« 
then rapidly. In 1940 the Soviet troops occupiee 
the archipelago and the monks moved into t 


terior of Finland where they bought an estate 
o£ 1,000 acres and established their new monastery, 
hat of Uusi Valamo. 


Vastness Bathed in Solitude 


I came to Uusi Valamo on August 19, 1954, by 
teamer from Kuopio, the See of the Finnish 
Drthodox Archbishop. We left Kuopio six hours 
patlier and travelled through the chain of Finnish 
akes. The austere and grandiose character of 
he North impressed me greatly: the vast pine 
orests, tall and straight; the large silent lakes and 
pranite rocks. Hardly any dwellings or fields 
ure to be seen; the region is all forest bathed in 
Olitude and silence. After the hurried, restless 
ind unhappy life of teeming cities, this grandiose 
emple of God was a revelation. In this world 
bf vast distances and solitude, city life seemed 
betty and unreal. We passed one lake after 
nother; yet we were still far from the monastery. 
ature became more savage yet more inspiring 
py the hour. 


Suddenly at about 4 P.M. we entered a charm- 
ng small lake with a landing place. This was 
usi Valamo, a collection of manorial buildings 
jdapted by the monks to serve as their abbey. I 
pent a week in Uusi Valamo, attending the won- 
erful liturgical services which last many hours 
und are always celebrated with much dignity and 
evotion. I inspected the abbey’s fine library and 
acristy, the contents of which the monks succeeded 
n saving from their old home. The night service 
began at 3 o'clock in the morning and lasted 
ive hours. Matins was followed by Lauds, Prime 
and then Holy Mass. The singing was very well 
Hone, restrained yet impressive. The monks cared 
more for words and their meaning than for the 
melodies. 


I had visits with the Abbot and several monks, 
discussing spiritual matters, and was much edified. 
still, this was nothing extraordinary;.I had the 
same experiences in other monasteries. But I 
Knew that Uusi Valamo possessed a recluse, a 
ather Michael, a monk of great sanctity, the last 
staretz, as he is often called. In Orthodox 
monasticism, after the usual solemn profession 
For life, there is another—megaloschema. Only 
2 few monks of distinction, heroic mystics, are 
admitted to that profession which imposes an 
exceedingly severe rule. I knew that Fr. Michael 
was nearly eighty and had spent many years as 
1 hermit and recluse before he was ordered to 
ake over the spiritual direction of the monks 
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at first, and then of a few outsiders, mostly 
Bishops. I knew that people came from many 
countries to consult him. I asked permission to 
see Father Michael. The permission was granted. 


Staretz Michael 


On August 11th of last year, I was admitted 
to the recluse. I knocked at his door and said 
the solemn monastic prayer of entrance: ‘Lord 
Jesus Christ, Son of God, through the prayers 
of our Holy Fathers, have mercy upon us.” 
“Amen,” a voice answered from within. The 
door opened and I met the staretz face to face. 
He is tall, thin, and erect. Although nearly eighty, 
he looks like a man of about fifty. The monks 
of Valamo, by the way, live to extreme old age 
and preserve their vigor to the end. Indeed, they 
work in the fields past their eighties. Their 
serene well-regulated life and balanced diet are, 
no doubt, responsible for this phenomenon. 


The face of the staretz, serene: and ascetic, 
looked like that of the saints on the ikons. “Wel- 
come, Sereguenka,” he said, blessing me and 
calling me in the same way as did my parents 
when I was a small boy. “I perceive that you 
are well-read in the Fathers and the mystical 
writers. It is not necessary to tell you the simplest 
things as I must to beginners. Ask me what you 
wish and I shall answer. But first read this.” 


The staretz handed me a sheet of paper. It was 
a printed extract from the writings of a Russian 
mystic. It dealt with the prayers for the dead 
and their need for them. I realized at once that 
the staretz read my thoughts and knew my past. 
In 1951, in a tragic road accident I lost someone 
very dear to me. This death greatly changed 
my life. I have prayed for that person often 
enough, but perhaps not as well as I should. 1 
realized that. ‘What do you think about death?” 
l asked the staretz. ‘“There is no death,” the staretz 
answered calmly. ‘There is merely a passage from 
one life to another. For me the other world is 
nearer and more real than that in which I live.” 
“J know one monk,’ I told the staretz, “who feels 
like you.” “Blessed is he,” the staretz answered. 
“He is on the right way and, perhaps, is nearing 
that other life. The more a Christian lives the 
interior life, the more he is detached from this 
earthly life, and imperceptibly he approaches the 
other world. When the end comes, it is easy; 
the thin curtain simply dissolves. But we must 
pray for the dead as they pray for and guide us. 
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This is true. Never neglect to pray for the dead 
and you, too, will not be neglected.” 


“Is the interior life very difficult?” I asked 
him. “No, if you take it in the right way. In 
the interior life there is no straight line. A person 
either ascends or descends. Even in the monas- 
teries a monk may live a dozen years and yet not 
only make no progress, but even go backward. 
When I still used to leave my cell I often over- 
heard monks talking to each other. Did they 
speak of spiritual matters? No. ‘Our house- 
master is no good,’ says one, ‘our food is atrocious.’ 
‘He also neglects the heating,’ another answers. 
These two lived in the Abbey forty years, yet 
their mind was still occupied with bodily com- 
forts and trifles. No one who looks for comfort 
can expect to attain interior peace. He does not 
even know what it is. Again, a monk comes to 
me very sad. I ask him what is wrong. He 
says: ‘Father, so and so has offended me,’ and 
he tells the story. Then I ask the monk: ‘How 
many years have you been in the Abbey?’ “Thirty- 
five years, he says. “Do you regularly go to chapel 
offices?? ‘You know, I do.’ ‘Do you read the 
Scriptures?’ ‘I do.’ “Then you know what Our 
Lord said to St. Peter, how many times he must 
forgive those who offend us.’ ‘You are against 
me, the monk says, and goes away irritated. These 
are trifles. In the world there are many old people 
who are merely living corpses, thinking nothing 
except about their comfort. When one is young 
or even middle-aged, one can hide his true self. 
An old person cannot do this and often the 
revelation of his true self is appalling.” I spent 
two hours with the staretz, but they passed like 
a few minutes. 


Need of Detachment 


My second talk took place the next day. The 
staretz offered me another paper to read. It was 
an extract from another mystic entitled “It came 
from Me.” ‘You see,’ he said to me when I 
finished reading, “‘your tragedy of 1951 came 
from God. By the Will of God you left Russia 
for the West. By the same Providence you te- 
ceived your degrees in learning, wrote your books 
and came here. God leads us all. More often 
than not we need lessons in detachment. This is 
painful, but without it inner peace cannot be at- 
tained. And mark this. Once a saintly and young 
Bishop came to me for direction. I said to him 
in the end of the interview: ‘My Lord, you know 
that there are really ten beatitudes, the first eight 


of which have a promise of consolation. Blessed 
are poor in spirit because theirs is the Kingdom 
of Heaven, and so on. But the last two promise 
us suffering for truth and for Christ, and they 
call this suffering blessed. What does this mean? 
When we begin our spiritual life, God grants us 
consolations to encourage us; but when we be- 
come masters of our passions, the enemy, unable to 
dominate us from within, incites our neighbors 
against us, though they be our very best friends, 
so that we may abandon the way by which God 
is leading us.’ ” “Can we know the Will of God?” 


‘I asked the staretz. “Certainly,” he said, “the! 


very circumstances of our life show the way. Gen- 
erally speaking, everything which is according to! 
God’s commandments increases our inner peace,, 
and whatever makes us humble is good and is to 
be selected. The best way, of course, is to find 
an experienced spiritual director and to follow; 
his advice as the Will of God. Many deceptions 
and illusions could be thus avoided.” The staretzi 
told me much of his own life and experience, ini 
the course of our discussion. 


Another long interview followed the next day. 
We discussed miracles. “They happen all the 
time,” the staretz told me as he described some 
of them. It is impossible for me in a short article 
to describe them. “You see,” the staretz con- 
cluded, “miracles happen now as they did in the 
lives of the saints and in the Bible; but one must 
look with a proper attitude and to the right 
direction.” 


Inner Peace 


My last talk with the staretz was short. Al 
guest from a distant land came to consult hint 
and could not remain long. The staretz gave 
me a third sheet of paper. It was entitled “Try tc 
attain inner peace.” When St. Serafim was near- 
ing his end, he called to his private chapel the 
monk who looked after him., To the astonishment 
of the monk St. Serafim lit all lamps and candles 
before ikons as is done for Easter. Then they 
sang the Office. “Father,” said the saint, “try td 
attain inner peace, try to attain inner peace!’ The 
next morning the monk, later a venerable recluse 
found St. Serafim dead, kneeling in prayer before 
the ikon of Our Lady. “You see, Sereguenka,’’ 
the staretz said, “it is impossible to be a gooc 
servant of God and to labor in his vineyard ir 
whatever capacity with any success unless inne: 
peace is attained first. People value this peace 
above all else, but it is obvious they cannot obtairi 
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t from those who do not have it themselves. So 
nany sermons, books, exercises, produce no effect 
ecause they are not born of inner peace, in 
neditation and in detachment. But when you 
ittain inner peace, everything is all right because 
0d is with you. Only in deep immer peace can 
ve see God and understand His Will.” 

I left Valamo the next day. After the Mass 
which the staretz celebrates daily in his private 
oratory, he blessed me with an ikon and said 
again: “Try to attain inner peace.” Two months 
ater I gave a lecture on the staretz to a dis- 


"Not by Sufferance but by Right’ 


HE 1955 ANNUAL STATEMENT of the American 

Bishops, released within the past few weeks, 
Sa most timely document. Titled ‘The Place of 
he Private and Church-Related Schools in Amer- 
can Education,” it gives clear, concise and un- 
quivocal answers to the sundry attacks on non- 
ublic institutions of learning—attacks which have 
rown bolder and more vicious in recent years 
ntil the very right of these schools to exist has 
een challenged in the name of a thinly veiled 
sressure for a state monopoly in education. By 
nscrupulous use of misleading propaganda the 
eople of the United States have been given to 
nderstand that government-maintained schools 
re somehow the typical American institutions, 
hile all others exist merely by tolerance. 


In stating the place of the non-public schools 
n American education, the Bishops point to the 
istoric fact that private and Church-related schools 
ere the ‘first in the field” in our country. More- 
ver, the idealism which possessed the Founding 
athers of our Republic and which enabled them 
to lay the foundations of freedom on which our 
reat Nation was built, was attained in the very 
type of schools now being assailed as not truly 
erican. 
| Of course, the Bishops know, as everyone must 
iknow whose thinking is not beclouded with 
rejudice, that the current attack is actually against 

atholic schools. Although by no means alone 
in maintaining church-related schools, Catholics 
ertainly own and operate a majority of them, 
specially on the primary level. If Catholics were 


D Ad 


tinguished circle of medical friends, nearly all of 
them free-thinkers. The meeting lasted from 9 
P.M. to 2 A.M. Yet they asked for a second 
meeting which lasted as long. The doctors, even 
the free-thinkers, meet suffering and death too 
often to be really Godless. After the second 
discussion some people told me they had decided 
to resume the practice of their religion. Deep in 
the heart of the modern man lies a thirst for God. 
It only remains for him to find the way that leads 
to God. 

S. BOLSHAKOFF, PH.D. 

Oxford, England 


Warder’s Review 


not so prominently represented in the field of 
education, it is highly improbable that there would 
be such savage and relentless attacks on private 
and church-related schools. Logic, history and the 
traditional concept of the American ideal, as the 
Bishops show very convincingly, demonstrate 
overwhelmingly that these schools exist among us 
“not by sufferance but by right.” It is a patent 
fact that the existence of the non-public schools 
in our land has never been successfully challenged 
on the basis of logic or history. Their most vocif- 
erous opponents seem to have no recourse but an 
appeal to fear that the so-called principle of separ- 
ation of Church and State will be violated unless 
the church-related schools are hampered or even 
proscribed. 

Other opponents of our non-public schools are 
educational monopolists. The growth of these 
schools, as the Bishops observe, “equals where 
it does not actually exceed that of schools main- 
tained by public authority.” Falsely, this growth 
is construed by the monopolists as a threat to 
public education and must be removed at all 
costs. Leading this attack is the National Educa- 
tion Association which seems to be dominated by 
a powerful minority group. To such the Bishops 
give this stern reminder: 


“Jt is dangerous thinking to suppose that 
the existence of the private school is an in- 
fringement upon the domain of the school 
supported by public funds. The private school 
is a concrete demonstration of the fact that 
education is not a monopoly of public au- 
thority. It should be added, moreover, that 
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the private school provides a saving and 
challenging variety in the total system, bene- 
ficial to the whole and manifestly fruitful 
in its effects. Those who would seek to 
abolish the private school would not only sin 
against justice; they would destroy something 
very precious in American life.” 


The charge has been made that church-related 
schools are an “element of divisiveness” in Amer- 
ican society. To this the Bishops reply by asking 
how Christianity, which teaches love of God and 
love of neighbor, can be a discordant factor in 
American life. Rather, it is those who teach 
hatred who are the authors of division among us. 


The concluding paragraphs of the Statement 
are a plea for justice and equity toward private 
and church-related schools. “The students of 
these schools have the right to benefit from those 
measures, grants, or aids, which are manifestly, 
designed for the health, safety and welfare of 
American youth, irrespective of the school at- 
tended.” 


It was this portion of the Statement which drew 
immediate criticism from various quarters, most 
notably from the P.O.A.U. Through its Director, 
Glenn L. Archer, this organization answered the 
Bishops’ Statement merely by an appeal to fear 
and religious intolerance. Mr. Archer saw the 
Bishops’ appeal for justice as a wedge to get 
government assistance for religious schools—a 
serious breach, according to him, of the principle 
of Church-State separation. Mr. Archer's pas- 
sionate dedication to “separation” cloaks the real 
intent of his persistent attacks on Catholic schools. 
As the learned historian, Rev. Frederick J. Zwier- 
lein, wrote recently in Social Justice Review: “Men 
like Glenn L. Archer are engaged in a crusade 
to revive as much as they can of the Protestant 
Intolerant Age by penalizing the non-conformity 
of religious schools, overwhelmingly Catholic, 
through the secularized public school system that 
did not exist in the days of the Founding 
Patherss. . (Cf. S/R, Vol. 48, No. 7, pu271) 


The attack on religious schools is not restricted 
to our country. The conspiracy is widespread, 
affecting places as distant from us and as widely 
separated as Belgium and South Africa. It is 
paramount that Catholics meet this issue fearlessly 
and with dispatch. Our spiritual leaders have 
spoken clearly and forcefully. Even prior to the 
1955 Statement of our Bishops, Archbishop 
Aloisius J. Muench, Bishop of Fargo and Papal 
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Nuncio to Germany, devoted his entire Lenten 
Pastoral this. year to the subject of religious edu- 
cation. Because of the urgency of the matter dis- 
cussed in this pastoral, Social Justice Review cat- 
ried the Archbishop’s letter in its entirety. (Cf. 
SJR Vol. 48, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5). 


If Catholics in America are to make progress 
in having their constitutional rights in education 
recognized, they will have to create a climate 
of thought which will render ineffective the un- 
American attacks of people like, Glenn L. Archer, 
Paul Blanchard, Methodist Bishop G. Bromley 


‘Oxnam, Mrs. Agnes Meyer and others, whose in- 


fluence in our Federal and state legislatures has 
been too great too long. In this process of form- 
ing a correct public opinion toward our schools, 
documents like Archbishop Muench’s pastoral and. 
the 1955 Bishops’ Statement are indispensable. 
They should be carefully studied by all Catholics. 
Their message is vital, particularly at this moment 


of world crisis. 
Ve Lass 


And Now. . 


NEW BOOK FROM McGraw-Hill has just been: 

announced, which is bound to attract the 
closest critical scrutiny of Catholic minds. The: 
book is entitled Adaptive Human Fertility, by Paull 
S. Henshaw. Its topic is the scientific control off 
the rate of population growth. According to 
McGraw-Hill’s prospectus, Dr. Henshaw sets outi 
to consider one central question: “Is the increase 
in the number of people too rapid, and, if so, what 
sensible steps can be taken to change this growth 
rate into an ideal one?” 


. Teleogenesis 


Dr. Henshaw calls his plan “’Teleogenesis—the 
planned beginning of life,” and the phrase ‘fer? 
tility management” occurs frequently in the pub 
lisher’s announcement. Without making any «4 
priort judgements on the moral character of 
Teleogenesis (that must await a reading of the 
book itself), this kind of language is not par: 
ticularly felicitous. That old, infamous panacez 
—contraception, has so often in the past beer 
disguised in seemingly harmless circumlocution 
There is, to be sure, one perfectly acceptable 
method of controlling population growth rat 
That is continence, a method illustrated in practice 
by the dedicated chastity of Catholic clergy anc 
religious, and, in a more hidden away, in the 
abstinence practiced in some Catholic marriages 


k , : : 
put it remains to be seen if Dr. Henshaw has 
ontinence in mind. 


One other statement in McGraw-Hill’s publicity 
Pxcites some apprehension. Teleogenesis is ap- 
parently a plan “under which parents and pros- 
pective parents would themselves take steps” to 
posure a balanced population growth. But the 
execution of plans, no matter who takes part in 
hem, requires supervision, control, authority. We 
wonder who is supposed to ensure the effective 
pplication of Teleogenesis. Will the State assume 
hat function? ‘Can we expecncttntonbe hatided 
bver, perhaps, to another of those increasingly 
biquitous social agencies? Whoever does the 
ob, will be party to intensifying that invasion of 
bersonal rights which in our day has already 
progressed so disastrously. 


Federal Aid and Facts 


T HAS ALWAYS been the position of the Central 
Verein to oppose, as a matter of principle, 
Federal aid to education. The reason is put with 
udmirable brevity in the 1955 Declaration of Prin- 
iples: “Such aid... leads to costly and dangerous 
is well as unwarranted centralization of the con- 
(col of education.” This stand is an application 
»£ what Pope Pius XI called the basic principle 
»£ Catholic sociology, the principle of “subsidiary 
unction.” In Quadragesimo Anno the Pope wrote: 
‘It is an injustice, a grave evil and a disturbance 
f right order, for a larger and higher association 
© arrogate to itself functions which can be per- 
ormed efficiently by smaller and lower societies.” 
Recalling the challenge of Federal intrusion 
gainst which the Central Verein has always 
warned, it is encouraging to note how many other 
jpokesmen are taking a similar attitude. In an 
iddress to members of the Catholic Press Assocta- 
ion at its eastern regional meeting in Philadelphia, 
Archbishop John F. O'Hara, C.S.C., of Philadel- 
vhia, censured the atmosphere of panic being cre- 
ited by advocates of Federal aid to education. He 
aid they were making use of a “‘nation-wide school 
itisis’” that did not exist. The means employed 
vere fallacious generalizations regarding local 
‘conditions from state to state, and town to town, 
yn the basis of national statistics. “Many states 
ind many communities in other states have de- 
lining, not increasing, enrollments, and empty 
lassrooms,” Archbishop O’ Hara pointed out. 
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While we are heartened to hear these facts testi- 
fied to by Archbishop O’Hara, the testimony of 
another source that has come to our attention is, 
from one point of view, even more impressive. 
The author of this testimony is Mr. Rodger A. 
Freeman, who directed research for a Presidential 
study of education, who expressed his views in a 
long pamphlet entitled Federal Aid to Education— 
Boon or Bane? This pamphlet is published by 
American Enterprise Association, Inc., which 
describes itself as a “research organization which 
examines the implication of current and prospective 
legislative proposals.’ Mr. Freeman accused the 
backers of Federal aid to education of frightening 
the public with propaganda. Criticizing the in- 
nuendoes that were being circulated about the 
recent White House Conference on Education, he 
said: “The federal aid forces are obviously 
frightened that knowledge of the facts might im- 
pair the effectiveness of the propaganda which 
they have been showering upon an unsuspecting 
public.” 

While admitting that the rate of school attend- 
ance had risen sharply and would continue to do 
so, and that the nation needs 40,000 more class- 
rooms and teachers each year, he insisted these 
needs could be met by the individual states. “It 
is little known but significant that the ratio between 
teachers and pupils in average daily attendance 
has remained perfectly stable over the years. The 
ratio is now exactly what it was in 1950, in 1940, 
in 1930 and even as far back as 1900.” He argued, 
furthermore, that “the real problem of school 
financing does not come from increased prices nor 
from higher enrollment,” but from the high rate 
of Federal taxation. It seems the Federal govern- 
ment now collects seventy-five per cent of all 
taxes, depriving the states of potential tax revenues 
with which to improve their school systems. 


Vice-president Nixon has gone on record with 
the affirmation: “Freedom and federal control 
are incompatible.” Mr. Eisenhower, in a filmed 
address to the delegates at the White House Con- 
ference, said: “If we depend too much on outside 
help, too much on the Federal Government, we 
will lose independence and initiative.” When our 
comments reach print, the White House Confer- 
ence on Education will be history. It is to be 
profoundly hoped that future policy will be con- 
ceived in the light of the President’s statement and 
what appear to be the true facts of the situation, 
supporting, as they do, the principle of subsidiarity 
in the field of education. 


Contemporary Opinion 


7fes OUTCOME OF THE last war was the de- 
struction of the balance of power in Asia 
as well as in Europe. The logical result of the 
war-time policy was the victory of Communism 
in China, wars in Indo-China and Korea. In 
Europe itself, Pan-Slav imperialism captured vital 
regions, thus destroying the internal equilibrium 
of the continent. The Atlantic Pact is but an 
endeavor to restore the lost balance with the help 
of the new world, a balance which the old is 
incapable of maintaining by herself. 

Since the end of the last war, many countries 
of Western Europe have been able to keep going 
only by means of American help. Wall America 
always be able to support the remainder of 
Europe? Should Western Europe one day suc- 
cumb to Communism, such a development could 
not fail to have its effect on Asia and Africa. In 
such case, how could America, isolated in the 
Bolshevist world, stand alone? 


Lr. Cou. F. O. MIKSCHE 
Sudeten Bulletin, Nov., 1955 


The passing of Eastern Europe under the Soviet 
yoke is not destructive of the historic and cultural 
integrity of Europe alone; that subjection is not 
merely a blow to its past and traditions; the 
losses of territory and population endured by 
Europe have rendered questionable its future as 
well. Since times immemorial, beginning even 
with prehistoric invasions, Eastern Europe has 
constituted the protective dyke to Western Europe. 
There it was that the tidal waves of barbarian in- 
vasions clashed first with the forces of resistance, 
and by the time they launched a fresh attack 
against the West their destructive fury had lost 
much of its initial impetus. Because of this un- 
interrupted succession of invasions, the peoples 
that gradually came to coagulate in Eastern Europe 
have never been able to enjoy any prolonged period 
of peace and liberty. Their history could be 
likened to a panting respiration. The best part 
of the energies of these peoples has been spent 
on defending their very existence. A Rumanian 
chronicler described the bitter fate of our people 
by saying that “it has been placed on the road 
of all evils.” 


Horia SIMA 
Europe at the Crossroads 
Verlag “Vestitorii.’ Germany, 1955 


In the present agitation about doing some. 
thing to improve the economic position of agtt- 
culture, almost all the proposals are for some 
form of governmental aid or subsidy for farmers. 
Proposals that the causes of disparity be removed 
are drowned in the clamor for more and bigger 
subsidies. 

This is like stationing a tractor at a mudhole 
in the road to pull out cars and trucks—and vigor- 
ously discussing the type and size of the tractor 


.and who should drive it—without giving any 


attention to fixing the road. 

Surely it is not naturally ordained that farmers 
should be at an economic disadvantage most of 
the time, and that the only way to provide them 
a semblance of economic parity is by legislated 
hand-outs. Farmers should refuse to accept any 
such notion or implication. | 

Of course, as long as there is a mudhole in the 
road it is in order to have a tractor stationed 
there to help cars and trucks get through. Like: 
Wise, in an emergency it can be considered in 
order to give direct aid or subsidies to a short: 
changed industry. But surely it should be recog: 
nized that the permanent and equitable cure is 
to fix the economic road. 

To fix the economic road is what we are work: 
ing at in the cooperative movement. 


L. HERRON, in 
The Nebraska Co-operator, Dec., 1955 


The Communist is more dangerous smiling 
than he is frowning. The West should no; 
let them get away with it—these acts of politic 
aggression in Germany and the Middle East whild 
wearing the mask of friendship. Short of wa 
of course, there are still many things that can bo 
done. The Western leaders are called upon te 
act according to the dignity of peoples who, is 
their political aspirations, are the heirs of gre 
moral principles. Why not, for example, canc 
trade with the Communist states? Not jus 
stragetic, but all trade. Why do not our fr 
trade unions protest the import by Western n 
tions of commodities produced (such as timber’ 
in Russian slave labour camps by political pris 
oners? The point is we are not using at all o 
potential of non-violent action against the sprea 
of tyranny. 


The Casket, Antigonish, N. S., Nov. 17 


The elections in the Saarland have, we hope, 
aught many postwar statesmen a salutary les- 
On in realism. 

For years now there has been talk, acrimony and 
olitical asperity between France and Germany 
bout the future of the Saar, a purely German 
erritory. 

_ Two ways were open. Either for France to 
nnex it by force of military conquest, or else 
eave the Saar people decide what every thoughtful 
bserver knew they would decide—to remain what 
hey are—Germans. 

_To have expected any other result was to be 
rofoundly ignorant of the people and _ their 
istory. 

It is to the credit of the French as well as the 
erman governments that they democratically seem 
0 accept the people’s verdict. 

If France pursues the policy of true European 
nification, as the protagonist of a United Europe 
dvocate, the Saar need not be lost economically 
o France. In a wider European settlement, as 
dvocated by the Frenchman, Jean Monnet, by men 
ike Adenauer and others, the wider community 
f interests between France and Germany will 
bsorb and integrate the Saar where it belongs, 
n a Franco-German co-operative system, without 
oing violence to the people’s cherished heritage 
£ love of country. 

_ The future can well be described as a test for 
tateésmanship—but such a test can and must be 
uccessful. 

It will greatly enhance peace for all to have the 
egitimate wishes of the people respected. 


The Ensign, Nov. 5 


It now seems futile to criticize any specific 
(Government) spending program. For a gen- 
ral delusion has. taken hold of the overwhelming 
ajority of our Washington rulers. This de- 
usion has been given what seems to me its most 
ppropriate name by the European economist, 
ilhelm Ropke. “When demanding assistance 
rom the state,’ he wrote, ‘‘people forget that it is 
demand upon the other citizens merely passed 
n through the government, but believe they are 
making a demand upon a sort of Fourth Dimension 

hich is supposed to be able to supply the wants 
of all and sundry to their hearts’ content without 
any individual person having to bear the burden.” 


HENRY HAZLETT, in 
Newsweek, Nov. 28 
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Fragments 


MES SYMPTOMATIC of all the social indi- 
cations of decline is the lust for amusement 
that has taken hold of our world. It is natural 
and right for men to seek relaxation from their 
daily cares. But the modern craze for canned 
entertainment of one sort or another is little short 
of a disease.” (Zealandia, Sept. 15) 


“For one thing, automatic industry is bound 
to lead us to an incredibly short working 
week, and this means a vast problem of leisure. 
The essential point is that man, as well as learning 
to dominate matter, must learn to master himself.” 
(The Catholic Worker, Melbourne, Sept., 1955.) 


Referring to the present state of world un- 
rest, Pope Pius XII stated recently: “The pros- 
pect is enough to make it look as if a gloomy 
twilight is approaching, almost as if night were 
about to descend on the world. But we keep 
repeating, with great sincerity and faith, that noth- 
ing is lost if men of good will arouse themselves 
and unite in an ardent and co-ordinated effort.” 


It is true that books are relatively cheap, 
but the expenditure is in competition with a 
mass of goods and services clamoring for our 
pennies. Today’s $2.50 to $5 book is cheap when 
compared with the price paid by the Countess 
of Anjou in the tenth century for a volume of 
sermons by a German monk: two hundred sheep, 
one load of wheat, one load of rye, and one load 
of millett. But she did not have hundreds of 
advertisements importuning her to buy other 


goods. 


Sport needs Christian principles to free it- 
self “from the bondage of material things” 
and to become worthy of man’s immortal soul. 
To win in sports contests is not so important as 
to prove one’s skill and courage. The spirit must 
prevail over technique which, though necessary, 
is neither the whole of sport nor the best part of it. 

This was the counsel given by his Holiness the 
Pope to about 80,000 members of the Italian 
Sports Federation, a section of Italian Catholic 
Action, as it marked the tenth anniversary of its 
revival. 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory —— Procedure — Action 


The Church’s Role in History 


Oe HOLY FATHER delivered a momentous 
discourse to the 1,500 delegates of thirty- 
two nations attending the Tenth International 
Congress of Historical Sciences, held in the Palace 
of Congresses from September 4 to 11. Much 
comment was elicited by the presence of delegates 
from countries behind the Red Curtain: twenty- 
four from Russia, twelve from Poland, six from 
Czechoslovakia, and one from Bulgaria. How- 
ever, the Russians did not come to the Papal 
audience at which the discourse was given. 

The main theme of the Pope’s address was the 
Church as an historical fact. At the outset of his 
remarks he said: “The Catholic Church herself 
is an historic fact. Like a great mountain range, 
she bestrides the history of the past two thousand 
years. Whatever may be the attitude adopted 
towards her, it is impossible to escape her. The 
judgments passed upon her are varied: they range 
from total acceptance to decisive rejection. But 
whatever may be the final verdict of the historian, 
whose task it is to see and to describe facts, events 
and circumstances, so far as possible, the Church 
believes that she can expect of him that he will 
in any case inform himself of her own historical 
awareness of herself; that is to say, of the way 
she regards her relationship to human history.” 

The significance of the point the Pope made 
certainly could not escape the historian. That 
the Church is the most outstanding fact in history 
is not always given the recognition it deserves. 
Teachers in State-controlled schools find them- 
selves confronted by a grave problem: if they 
present the Church to their pupils and students as 
the facts of history warrant, they must reckon 
with the charge that they are making propaganda 
for the Catholic Church. Lest they make trouble 
for themselves they play down the role of the 
Church in shaping civilization for two thousand 
years, and emphasize the shadows rather than the 
light in the twenty centuries of her history. 

There still is a great deal of prejudice against 
the Church, “massive prejudice,” as the English 
writer on the events of the Congress put it. The 
fact is that many people, despite the wide dis- 
tribution of publications of every kind, do not 
know the Church for what she is, but know her 


not told. ; 


only from what they imagine her to be. In other 
words, they never obtained the right view of the 
Church in the days when they studied history. 
Either the information received was slanted, some- 
times but not always because of bias, or it was 
deficient in its presentation. The whole story was 

In his enlightening discourse Pope Pius XII 
set much aright, less for the true historian who 
knows that his research, writing and teaching must 
be impartial, than for those who do not look at 
history as one of the most important of the human 
sciences. For science worthy of the name is always 
objective, taking the facts as they are, and not 
as the viewer would like to have them. 

Very appropriate, then, was the reference the: 
Pope made to the classical rule enunciated for the: 
historian by Cicero, a scholar, philosopher and! 
statesman of great eminence in the immediate: 
century before Christ: “The first law of history; 
is not to dare to say anything false, nor to leave: 
out anything that is true, nor give even the sus- 
picion of partiality or falsification.” (The Orator, 
Book 2, Chap. 15) Appropriate, also is the com-+ 
ment of His Holiness on this rule: “Let science, 
in its pursuit of truth, not permit itself to be in- 
fluenced by subjective considerations.” If there be 
presuppositions, required by the science in its questi 
for truth, then let them be impartial. Were this: 
tule of the Roman orator followed, the roots of 
bias in writing and teaching about the Catholic 
Church, its doctrines and practices would be totally 
destroyed. The rank growth of ill will against 
the Church would thereby be cut down once anc 
for all. The Church has nothing to fear from the 
revelations of history. | 

On the contrary, the full light of history throwm 
on the Church, even though it will reveal many 
human failings, will show her, despite all, in the 
brilliant glory of her achievements. Serious stu1 
dents of history admire her for the steadfastness 
with which she adheres under all conditions, cen: 
tury after century, to the high purposes of the 
mission confided to her by her Divine Founder. 

They look to her with confidence because 03 
the granite-like foundations of the faith she bring, 
to men. There is no wavering, no vacillation, ne 
compromise in maintaining the Divine teaching) 
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entrusted to her care. This has brought her bitter 
accusations of being intolerant. But truth must 
always be intolerant—intolerant, not of men, but 
of error and falsehood. Was not the kind and 
gentle Jesus intolerant in the interest of truth when 
He said: “He who does not believe shall be con- 
demned.” (Mark, 16:16) And was not St. Paul 
intolerant, also, because he loved the truth, when 
€ wrote: “For, what has justice in common with 
Or, what fellowship has light with 
arkness ? What harmony is there between Christ 
nd Belial (the lord of wickedness) ? Or, what 
art has the believer with the unbeliever? And 
hat agreement has the temple of God with 
idols?” (2 Corinthians, 6:14-15) There can be 
O appeasement of error and sin, no coexistence 
f right with wrong, truth with falsehood, virtue 
ith vice. All reasonable men subscribe to that. 
ny other position leads to disaster in human living 
nd human relations. 


Though rigid and even severe in maintaining 
he truth, the Church is, nevertheless, a kind and 
ndulgent Mother with her erring and wayward 
hildren. She has learned the art of teaching the 
ruth with charity. (Ephesians, 4:15) On this 
oint our Holy Father said: “Unchangeable in 
he constitution and structure given her by her 
ounder Himself, she has accepted and accepts the 
lements that she needs or judges useful for her 
rowth and her action: men and human institu- 
ions, philosophical and cultural inspirations, po- 
itical forces and ideas or social institutions, prin- 
iples and activities. Spreading throughout the 
orld, the Church has thus been subjected in the 
ourse of the centuries to various changes, but in 
er essence she has always remained the same, 
ecause the multitude of elements that she has 
eceived have from the very beginning been sub- 
ected to the same fundamental faith. The Church 
ould be all-embracing and could also show her- 
elf inflexibly strict. If one considers her history 
s a whole, one sees that she has been both one 
land the other, with a sure instinct for what was 
ppropriate for the different peoples and what 
or the whole of humanity.” Precisely this 
daptability to the changing needs of the times, 
ithout betraying even an iota of her principles, 
as won for the Church esteem and admiration 
mong non-Catholics who have learned to know 
ner for what she is. 

That the Church has gained enormously in pres- 
ige in our times is so outstanding that it has 
xcited in foes passions of envy, ill will, and even 


Sly, 


hatred. Since the carriers of this prestige are pre- 
eminently the Pope, the Bishops and priests of the 
Church, the persecution is in the main directed 
against them. In order to disperse the flock, they 
strike at the shepherd. So it has been in the days 
of old, and so it is in our day. Our Lord told 
His apostles what awaited them. “It is written,” 
He said, “‘I will smite the shepherd, and the 
sheep of the flock will be scattered.” (Matthew, 
26:15; Zacharias, 13:7) Persecution is a mark 
of the true Church of Christ, for He told His 
apostles: “If they have persecuted me, they will 
persecute you also.” (John, 15:20) 

In every century difficulties from within and 
from without confronted the Church. But un- 
afraid and undismayed she walked the way laid 
out for her by her Divine Founder. The mightiest 
of rulers tried to efface her: they are gone, and 
too, their empires and kingdoms. On their ruins 
the Church has built the City of God for men of 
all races and nations. “The Catholic Church has 
exercised a powerful and even decisive influence 
on the cultural development of the past two thou- 
sand years,’ His Holiness recalled to the assembled 
historians. The source of that influence, he 
pointed out, is to be found in the spiritual element 
that characterizes her, in her religious and moral 
life. She succeeded in maintaining this influence 
despite most formidable obstacles; and had she 
not, the world would be in worse disorder than 
it is today. 

In transmitting the values that make life worth 
living to men of all places and races, values spir- 
itual, moral, educational, social and charitable, she 
respects the cultures of the peoples whom she mis- 
sionizes. “She recognizes and leaves to. subsist 
whatever in those cultures is not opposed to na- 
ture,’ said Pius XII in his discourse. True to this 
principle the Church has ever honored with her 
regard the languages, customs, traditions, and 
whatever else is connected with the folklore of 
peoples. In these things she made herself the 
champion of the rights of minorities in other 
lands. The nativist movements in our country in 
the last century tell historians about this policy 
of culture of the Church in defense of rightful 
claims of immigrants. There is a great wealth 
of material in the archives of the Church in all 
lands. 

On the subject of archives, it may be noted that 
the Sovereign Pontiff told the historians that, 
following the example of his predecessor Pope 
Leo XII, he is at present considering “the most 
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opportune means to expand even further the ges- 
ture of Our predecessor by rendering accessible the 
documents relating to a further period.” In these 
archives “‘historians can there contemplate, as in 
a mirror, the knowledge that the Church has of 
herself. You know that one single document can 
lead to error, but not a whole collection of archives, 
if, like that of the Vatican, with its considerable 
material, covering whole pontificates, whole de- 
cades, whole centuries, it brings out, through in- 
numerable changes of events, of men and of con- 
ditions, a well-defined manner of thinking and 
behaving, and definite convictions and principles. 
Thus the Vatican Archives are a testimony worthy 
of the confidence and the conscience of the Catholic 
Church.” 


At the Congress, in an impressive exhibition 
arranged for the historians, the 89-year-old Papal 
Archivist of the Vatican Library, Cardinal Mercati, 
showed a document that his researches had brought 
to light: the petition of English magnates, dated 
July 13, 1530, in which they declared themselves 
in favor of annulling the marriage of King Henry 
VII with Catherine of Aragon. The document 
is adorned with seventy-five seals. It is a prized 
possession, needless to say. 

The Russian historians brought with them for 
the Congress Exhibit a large number of documents 
and books valuable to the student and research 
worker in historical sciences. Together with those 
of other countries behind the Red Curtain they 


Acadian Seed Grain Banks Practiced 
Social Charity 


ae OLD ACADIAN grain banks of Prince Edward 
Island clearly illustrate how diversified can 
be the application of the fundamental credit 
union idea, namely, mutual self-help on a personal 
basis. The grain banks were organized in the 
years following 1868, taking as their objective to 
solve one urgent, recurring problem: how to 
guarantee a dependable supply of seed grain on 
reasonable credit terms. 

Members of the Acadian cooperatives had ex- 
cellent reasons for conceiving credit in terms of 
commodities rather than money. Theirs was a 
barter economy; money was scarce; they were 
accustomed to think of useful goods, not idle 
capital, Quite as influential was the Acadians’ 
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accounted for half the book exhibition in the 
Palace of Congresses. They were evidently out 
to make a big impression with their display of 
historical books and documents. 

In closing it may be noted that seventy-two 
American historians attended the Congress. They 
heard our Holy Father mention the United States 
as an example of how the Church knows how 
to adapt herself to varying conditions in different 
countries of the world. After pointing out that 
the Church does not conceal that in principle she 
considers collaboration between Church and State 


‘as normal, or that she regards as ideal the unity 


of a people in the true religion and unanimity of 
action between herself and the State, he declared 
that other situations arise for the Church on ac 
count of the multiplicity of religious confessions: 
and concepts of life in the same national com-, 
munity. But even here the Church finds a way of 
adjusting herself. He then said: “It may be in- 
teresting, and even surprising, for the historians: 
to find in the United States of America one ex- 
ample among others of the way the Church suc 
ceeds in flourishing in the most varied conditions.” 

The historical sciences will have gained much, 
especially in our country, because of the big place: 
they hold in the curriculum of schools, colleges: 
and universities, if the discourse of Pope Pius XII 
is given the attention it deserves. It is among: 
the most noteworthy and memorable of the manyj 
he has given on various occasions. 


Most Rev. ALoisius J. MUENCH, S.T.D. 


strong sense of community which made them 
reluctant to turn to outside sources of credit. The 
two motives in the long run coincided. The 
Acadians were chiefly farmers, and it was the 
merchants who offered credit—at an interest rate 
of twenty per cent or more. In such circumstances 
an agency like a seed grain bank was indis pencil 
to maintaining individual freedom both from wani 


and the servitude of almost permanent indebted] 
ness. 


Grain banks are not to be confused with publié 
store-houses where grain would be kept for ordii 
nary or emergency uses. They held grain only 
for seeding purposes. They were neighborhooe 
depositories, not governmental, and they wers 
managed and controlled through democratic ele 
tions and cooperative methods. They were literall1 


anks, differing from more conventional banks 
that they lent grain and charged interest in 
rain. 

A bill to secure legislative authorization was 
resented by Joseph Octave Arsenault, the second 
cadian to be elected to the provincial parliament. 
ntitled ““An Act for the incorporation of Societies 
for the sale and distribution of Seed Grain, on 
redit,’ the bill was introduced on April 4, 1868, 
nd passed without opposition on April 24 of the 
ame year. 

In a little over ten years no less than twenty- 
our grain banks wete organized. Every Acadian 
arish had at least one; unfortunately, the records 
te not complete enough to indicate how many 
arishes boasted more than one grain bank. By 
he same uncertain evidence, it is estimated these 
anks provided borrowing facilities for some 1,200 
0 1,500 farmers. That would embrace almost the 
ntire Acadian community. 


Individually, grain banks were small, built to 
he scale of the community needs they were in- 
ended to serve. Thirty to fifty farmers composed 
he membership of a typical group; but borrowers 
sually outnumbered members by two-to-one. 
armers with surplus grain invested it in shares 
n the cooperative. Ten bushels was the customary 
ost of a single share. The grain was stored 
hrough the winter, then lent in the spring to such 
armers as needed seed grain. At this rate, the 
ost of operation was low, since the bank had to 
e open only during a day or two in the spring 
nd fall—the planting and harvesting seasons. 


The average loan was around thirty bushels, and 
he interest per bushel borrowed was one peck 
f grain. Fines were imposed on delinquents; the 
inal date set for repayment was December 1. 
hare-holding members could take part of the 
nterest as dividends earned by their investment. 
n practice, however, operating costs, carrying de- 


Though the vocation of farming represents 
more intimate partnership with God in the 
ork of creation than any other form of economic 
ctivity, certain evils can and do develop in rural 
reas which threaten to result in the formation 
f a rural proletariat. Absentee ownership, de- 
pressed prices, soil erosion, climatic disasters, etc., 
re some of these hazards. The virtues of social 
ustice and charity have a valid and appropriate 
pplication to life on the farms just as they do to 
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linquents and reserving a portion of the grain for 
emergencies consumed most of the earnings. 

In one grain bank, the Egmont Bay Road 
Seed Club, from one-hundred to three-hundred 
bushels remained unpaid every year. Although 
the banks were empowered to take legal action, 
nowhere in the all-but-complete records of this 
particular grain bank is it noted that anyone was 
ever taken to court by the cooperative. Most 
farmers ultimately paid up; and for those too 
poor to pay there was the relief fund. Grain 
banks were not profit-making ventures; therefore, 
the basic motive for merciless collection was 
absent. To quote John T. Croteau, a student of 
these institutions writing in the July, 1955, issue 
of Agricultural History: “The group, while prac- 
tising charity, also tried to impress on the irre- 
sponsible the lesser, but nonetheless important, 
virtue of business responsibility.” 

With few exceptions, grain banks had vanished 
by the 1920’s. Certain unavoidable dangers attach 
to commodity transactions. With grain banks it 
was mostly the impossibility of controlling the 
quality of the grain returned. Weed infestation 
was progressively a more serious problem; the 
quality and amount of one year’s crops were more 
and more diminished by the previous year’s in- 
ferior seed. Improved commercial seed produc- 
tion eliminated this danger. Then cooperative 
stores were developed, and credit unions estab- 
lished, combining to make possible a new solu- 
tion to the problem of agricultural credit. 

When grain banks passed (the last one was 
dissolved in 1946), nothing essential was lost. 
The principle of mutual self-help in a spirit of 
charity and personal independence is not confined 
to one kind of expression. It is the principle that 
Wwe must preserve and venerate, always seeking 
to discover for it the fitting vehicle. Problems 
are contemporary. So must solutions be. 


Rao: 


life in urban industry. The farmer is entitled to 
a decent living with security against the hazards 
of his life and occupation just as well as the 
industrial workers. Our Catholic colleges and 
grade schools in the rural areas must be the target 
for this Christian rural apostolate. 

Most Rev. Kart J. ALTER, to the 

Thirty-Third Convention of the 

N.CRIL.C. 


SO CIlAE 


Cooperatives in Formosa 


(oD COOPERATIVES similar to our credit 
unions are popular among the people of 
China, according to Sihsun, an official in the 
Formosan Ministry of Interior, and Lin Tai-lung, 
a teacher of agriculture and economics at the Na- 
tional Taiwan (Formosa) University. The men, 
who were visiting the U. S. in the recent past, said 
that a Chinese professor founded the first co- 
operative in China forty years ago after learning 
about them in Germany. They said there were 
over 100,000 cooperatives in China. 

In Formosa there are 348 rural credit cooperatives 
with 100 per cent membership among farmers and 85 
urban cooperatives. Total memberhip is about 800,000 
family heads. It was explained that, unlike in the 
U. S., only one member of a family can be a member 
of a credit cooperative. Non-members can deposit 
savings, but cannot borrow. Also, the co-ops on For- 
mosa do not have their own loan protection or life 
savings insurance plans, something they hope to have 
soon. 


A Bishop’s Estimate of Co-ops 


N INDIAN BISHOP has lauded the co-operative 
movement as the most promising program 
for the economic development of his country. 
Bishop Jerome Fernandez of Quilon, who recently 
toured the United States, said that the failure of 
both capitalism and communism to offer a just 
solution for the economic ills of our time has 
obliged people to turn more and more to middle- 
of-the-road cooperation. 
Bishop Fernandez declared that true cooperation strikes 
a happy blend by steering clear of both exaggerated 
individualism and one-sided social awareness. He said 
that “scientific cooperation” should base itself on two 


moral values—the Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man. 


Roy F. Bergengren 


[pees F. BERGENGREN, a pioneer of the credit 

union movement in the United States, died at 
his home in Montpelier, Vermont, at 10:45 A.M., 
November 11, 1955, after an illness of several 
months. 

Managing Director Emeritus of the Credit Union 
National Association and its affiliates, Roy F. 
Bergengren was largely responsible for the pass- 
ing of the legislation which brought state and 
federal credit unions into existence in this coun- 


_national association became possible. 


REVIEW 


try. In this effort, he was given strong personal 
and financial support by the Boston merchant and 
philanthropist, Edward A. Filene. He began his 
long and dedicated career of service to the credit 
union idea in 1921, when he was appointed execu- 
tive secretary of the Credit Union National Ex. 
tension Bureau. His efforts were aimed at getting 
credit unions organized, securing favorable legis- 
lation, and building up the movement until a 


In 1934 enough credit union associations on 
the state level were in existence to organize a 
national group. Bergengren was elected the Credit 
Union National Association’s (CUNA) managing 
director, a post he held until his retirement in 
1945. Following his retirement, Bergengren 
moved to Montpelier and in 1947 became the 
managing director of the Vermont Credit Union 
League. 

During his thirty-four years of active credit 
union service, Bergengren helped draft credit union 
laws operative in forty-one states and was instru- 
mental in drawing up the Federal Credit Unior 
Action in 1934. It is largely due to his efforts 
that CUNA established its World Extension De+ 
partment for the purpose of introducing credit 
unions to peoples of undeveloped areas. 

Bergengren was born in Gloucester, Massachu1 
setts, in 1879. He received a B. A. degree from 
Dartmouth College in 1903 and three years later 
a law degree from Harvard. He practised law 
in Lynn, Massachusetts, from 1906 to 1918, anc 
served as City Commissioner of Finance during: 
part of that time. He served during World Wat 
I as a captain in the U. S. Army. 


In addition to the legacy of personal achieve: 
ment which Roy Bergengren left behind him, he 
will be remembered for his many credit uniori 
writings, the most notable of which is his lates; 
work, Crusade. 


Bergengten’s efforts on behalf of credit unions exx 
tended beyond the United States. An editorial tributt 
in The Casket of Antigonish, Nova Scotia, states: 

“Back in the early twenties Dr. James J. Tomki 
began to correspond with Mr. Bergengren whose heal 
quarters was then in Boston. As a result, Credi 
Unions came to Nova Scotia. When the S. F. X. Exte 
sion Dept. was formed, Mr. Bergengren was calle: 
in to draft the Nova Scotia Credit Union Act. T 
idea became part of the field-going kit of Msgr. Coa 
and the late.A. B. MacDonald and others in the adui 
education movement.” 
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German Emigration 


pekOM The Bulletin (August 25), issued by the 
German Federal Government, we cull the 
ollowing report: 
In the ten years which have elapsed since the 
erman collapse in 1945, some 400,000 Germans 
ave emigrated from the Federal Republic. To- 
ay, the number of those wishing to emigrate is 
eclining as prosperity increases and almost full 
mployment in the Federal Republic has been 
ttained. 
In far greater measure than before the war— 
hen a large part of German emigrants went to 
atin America—the English-speaking countries 
ere the main attraction for Germany’s post-war 
migrants. Of 60,933 persons leaving the Federal 
epublic in 1953, a total of 44,106 were Germans. 
hey emigrated to the following countries: 


Canada 24,193 
USA 11,104 
Australia 5,393 
South African Union 1,083 
Other parts of Africa 12 
Brazil 893 
Argentina 230 
Other American Countries 677 
European Countries other 

than the Red Republics 472 
Asia 43 
Various overseas countries 6 
Total 44,106 


The number of persons who had expressed the wish 
‘emigrate, amounted to 340,000 in 1953. That only 
ss than one-fifth of these actually did emigrate is not 
e fault of any restrictive measures of the German 
thorities; everybody is free to emigrate under the 
ws of the Federal Republic. In part, the discrepancy 
f the two figures is due to the immigration quotas of 
ther countries.. Moreover, in the words of the Ministry 
the Interior, which is responsible for emigration ques- 
ons, “nobody is requested or encouraged to emigrate.” 
o German, ethnic German, or foreign expellee is just 
passed on to other countries.” It goes without saying 
at in a period of full employment the German emi- 
ration authorities are reluctant to let too many young 
d able-bodied persons out of the country, particularly 
nee the age groups under 40 years have numerically 
ecreased by seven per cent since 1939. A noticeable 
ange in the age structure of the German people, how- 
ef, is not expected to occur until the ’seventies. One 
roup of persons residing in the Federal Republic has 
een given priority for emigration: the ethnic-German 
pellees who lived—sometimes for generations—as 
rmers in Eastern Europe and therefore find it more 
ifficult than others to adjust to conditions in the Fed- 
al Republic. 
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France’s Rural Picture 


LMOST HALF THE PEOPLE of France still live 
~ on the land; but only about forty per cent 
of the nation directly or indirectly derives its 
income from agriculture. The ten million people 
now working directly in one form or another 
of French husbandry represent twenty-three per 
cent of the nation, compared to about fourteen 
per cent similarly engaged in the United States. 


Sixty-five per cent of the farmers in France own 
and operate their own farms. The comparable 
figure in the United States is seventy-five per cent. 
Most French farmers live in villages, while most 
American farmers live on their farms. 


Most of the 2,470,000 (1946 census) farms 
in France are small. This is the result of the 
French tradition of splitting up property among 
all the heirs and the relatively large birth-rate in 
the rural population. Not only are many of the 
farm holdings small, but frequently they are not 
contiguous. One field may be a mile from an- 
other, or completely surrounded by another man’s 
property; often the fields are irregular in shape 
and size. The farmer thus loses considerable 
time per year in moving about his separated fields, 
and mechanization is not very practical where 
field shapes are irregular and/or non-contiguous. 


Since World War I approximately six mil- 
lion acres have been re-parcelled to create con- 
tiguity and regularity of shape in holdings. While 
some of this is government-sponsored, most are 
ptivate deals between farmers. To facilitate the 
latter, however, the Government passed a new 
law less than a year ago which gives certain tax 
benefits to farmers improving the shape of their 
farms by exchanges and pays half the costs of 
such exchange deals. 


The average French farm today is thirty-six acres. 
This over-all average, however, does not convey an ac- 
curate picture of the preponderance of small farm hold- 
ings in France. The holding structure probably has 
changed little since 1946, when the census figures 
showed that ten per cent of the French farmers culti- 
ated Jess than a hectare (2.47 acres), another twenty- 
seven per cent had farms Of 25° to 12/4 acres; another 
twenty-one per cent farmed holdings of 12.4 to 24.7 
acres, and twenty-two per cent had farms of twenty- 
five to 49.4 acres. This means that at least three-fifths, 
or possibly three-fourths, of all French farmers operate 
holdings smaller than thirty-six acres. Only 1.1 per cent 
(27,000) of all French farmers operate farms of 247 
or more acres. 
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Growth of Labor Unions 


N NOVEMBER 13 the U. S. Department of 

Labor reported that labor unions had regis- 
tered a gain of a million members since 1952. 
This growth barely kept abreast of the increase 
in the national labor force in the same period. It 
is estimated that U. S. labor unions have 18 mil- 
lion members, including one million in Canada. 


Union membership rose spectacularly in the 
1935-45 decade from 3,500,000 to 14,500,000. 
Since then, the rate of union organization has kept 
steady at a ratio of about one out of three non- 
farm workers. 


About one out of four of the 70,000,000 in the total 
labor force, which includes farmers, self-employed, un- 
employed, members of the armed forces and employers, 
is a union member. The labor force fluctuates from 
month to month and by seasons. The average for 1952 
was 65,300,000. 


Action Committee for a United Europe 


QO’ OCTOBER 14, 1955, Jean Monnet, the 67- 

year-old “‘architect of Europe” announced the 
formation of an independent organization, ‘“‘Ac- 
tion Committee for a United Europe,” designed to 
break through existing political and national bar- 
riers in the path of federation. Devised and formed 
by M. Monnet, the new Action Committee groups 
together thirty-three leading political and trade 
union leaders from the six nations forming the 
European Community for Coal and Steel. These 
founder-members included leading figures from 
Socialist, Christian-Democrat and Liberal patties, 
and from all of the non-Communist trade unions. 
In turn, the Committee members have pledged 
themselves to “‘ask their organizations to join’ the 
Committee and to support European integration 
plans by which national states ‘delegate certain 
of their powers to the European federal institu- 
tions.” 


The new Action Committee has been fore- 
shadowed by M. Monnet’s actions ever since the 
rejection of the European Defense Community in 
August, 1954. On November 11, 1954, M. Mon- 
net announced that he was resigning from the 
presidency of the High Authority in order to “take 
part with complete freedom of action and speech 
in the construction of European unity.” 
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On leaving the High Authority of the European 
Community for Coal and Steel in June last, M. 
Monnet published in the New York Times a signed 
article emphasizing: “If the governments are to be 
persuaded to make the choice they have postponed 
and to set up common institutions to which they 
delegate powers, it will be necessary for the many 
powerful political parties, consumer groups and 
trade unions, which increasingly favor European 
unity, to organize in order to press their beliefs 
and to explain them to the public and to the gov- 


‘ernments themselves.” 


The new Committee is a departure from M. Monnet’s 
former practice, as Volney Hurt commented in the C ae | 
tian Science Monitor, October 15, 1955: 


“M. Monnet had to build the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity by working through governments. Governments, 
however, often are hampered by political considerations 
which may temper their zeal. Learning by experience! 
M. Monnet has reversed the operation this time. Now he 
intends to work with the elements in democracy which 
produce the power of which governments are the ex: 
pression.” 


Small Dairy Farms Threatened? 


N OCTOBER 28, Earl F. Crouse, vice-presiden: 

of Doane Agricultural Service, told a sec 
tion of the Milk Industry Foundation meeting iti 
St. Louis that farms with fewer than twenty cow) 
would have to “either get out or increase the size 
of their operation.” “This means fewer dair- 
farms,” Mr. Crouse explained, “but just as mam 
cows and a larger volume of milk. Herds in thi 
40-60 cow bracket will become commonplace everyy 
where except in the northeast within five years.”’ 


Mr. Crouse does not feel that the family-sizz 
dairy farm as such is threatened. To the cort 
trary, he feels that family-sized dairy units wil 
continue to dominate, inasmuch as “‘the bigs wit? 
organized labor on their hands will find it i 
creasingly difficult to meet the competition.” 


W. E. Petersen of the University of Minnesot 
said that most cows on dairy farms at prese 
were not good enough for the dairy farm of t 
future. He said animals that were inefficie 
producers would have to be eliminated. “It he 
been abundantly demonstrated that a herd of co 
averaging 400 pounds of butterfat and 10,0 
pounds of milk can be obtained and maintained, 
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e said. Those figures are about twice the aver- 


€ annual production now obtained in this 
untry. 


In order to reduce surpluses in dairy products, 
veral suggestions were offered. Among these 
ggestions was the plan to increase consumption 
f milk by adding fruit flavor. Strawberry 
avored milk is already on the market. 


Members of the Foundation went on record sup- 
orting the flexible price support program of the De- 
artment of Agriculture, recommending these supports 
€ continued. They also recommended that produc- 
on controls should not be put into effect in the dairy 
dustry. 


——___. 


The "Thursday Candle” 


VERY THURSDAY a special kind of candle is 
lighted in St. Peter’s in Rome. Another burns 
the Anglican Abbey of Nashdom in England. 
thers burn, always on Thursdays, in places where 
hristians wish to represent their earnest desire 
t the reunion of dissidents with the Flock of 
hrist. This custom of burning the “Thursday 
andle”” may well become even more widespread, 
d the candle itself a symbol of Christian unity. 


The practice had its start two years ago when 
Protestant Sisterhood presented a candle to the 
enedictine Abbey at Niederalteich, Bavaria. 
arved on the holder by a Protestant youth group 
the Soviet Zone of Germany were the words: 
That All May Be One.” Upon being lighted, 
is candle became the first “Thursday Candle.” 


The Abbey of Niederalteich is an important 
nter for the Una Sancta (One and Holy) move- 
ent in Germany which has as its purpose the 
imination of barriers between Catholics and 
utherans. Abbot Emanuel Maria Heufelder, 
.S.B., has only recently turned over a wing of 
is monastery for use as a “House of Convention;” 
is the meeting place of Catholic and Protestant 
ergy anxious to develop mutual understanding. 


Una Sancta was founded some thirty years ago by a 
riest later killed by the Nazis, Father Max Joseph 
fetzger. It is officially recognized by the German 
atholic Bishops, and from the Protestant side enjoys 
e support of Bishop William Staehlin. Both Catho- 
cs and Lutherans participating in the movement have 
mpetent theologians advising them. Una Sancta groups 
ist in most of the larger German cities; its official 
agazine now has subscribers in seventeen countries. 
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Cost of "Free” Education 


HE COST OF PUBLIC EDUCATION was the domi- 

nant subject of discussion at the 1955 White 
House Conference on Education even as it is the 
basis of the various bills on Federal aid to edu- 
cation which have been introduced in the past 
several Congresses. It is interesting, therefore, to 
note the actual cost of educating a child in a 
public school according to the standards and the 
computation of one of our states. The following 
is quoted from the November, 1955, issue of 
State Government: 


“Missouri voters in a special election on October 4 
approved by an overwhelming majority a public school 
foundation program, submitted by the Legislature, to 
guarantee $185 a year from state and local sources for 
each child in average daily attendance. By a large 
but lesser majority the voters in the same election ap- 
proved a cigarette tax of two cents a package to pay 
part of the program’s cost, 


“Under the plan, the state is to pay a flat grant of 
$75 a year per child plus its share of an equalization 
quota, based on local assessed valuations. The program 
requires that each school district levy a school tax for 
operation purposes, of at least $1 on each $100 of 
assessed valuation; if resulting local revenue fails to 
bring $110 a year per pupil, the state is to pay the 
difference. In addition, as an incentive for raising 
teacher qualifications, each district is to recetve payments 
of $100 to $300 a year per teacher on the basis of college 
credits of individual teachers. 


“The program is expected to cost the state between 
$67 million and $71 million a year, as compared with 
approximately $45 million in state school-aid previously. 
The cigarette tax is estimated to yield about $9 million 
a year. Additional funds were provided by the 1955 
Legislature in raising the state’s contribution to schools 
from the general fund from 33% to 37% per cent. The 
two sources of increased revenue, with anticipated in- 
creases in collections of sales and income taxes, are 
expected substantially to meet the state’s share of the 
cost of the new program in its second year of oper- 
ation. During the current year, financing will fall 
several millions short of the full program; each school 
district will share in the available money on a pro 
rata basis.” 


Catholics who maintain their own schools, while 
bearing their full share of the tax burden for 
the support of education, are the community's 
great creditors wherever they live. It is because 
the various levels of government and the citizenry 
in our country generally refuse to recognize this 
fact the Bishops issued their recent statement on 
“The Place of Private and Church-Related Schools 
in American Education.” 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


GERMAN PIONEERS OF THE FAITH 


Rev. Peter Kreusch 


HE FIRST CHURCH in Wheeling, West Vir- 

ginia, was built in 1836 by Father James 
Hoerrer, an Alsatian secular priest. Four years 
later, after Father Hoerrer had returned to Alsace, 
the first German immigrants, mostly Hessians, 
came to Wheeling. The new arrivals were most 
fortunate, since it was about this time that German 
Redemptorists out of Pittsburgh had begun their 
fruitful missionary labors. This was in 1840. 
From 1842 the Redemptorists made more frequent 
visits, coming every other month and remaining 
ten days at each visit; the name of Father 
Tschenhens is encountered quite often as one goes 
over the records of that time. 


In November, 1854, Fathers Mueller and Holzer 
preached a mission at the Cathedral for the Ger- 
man inhabitants. They urged the Germans to 
build their own church. Apparently in one way 
the local Germans were badly served at the 
Cathedral. They had to wait till the end of Mass 
to hear a German sermon, which was given only 
if a priest who knew the language happened to be 
present. 


It was presently decided to follow the missioners’ 
advice. After Bishop Whelan had given his 
consent, property on Market Street was purchased. 
Father Mueller visited homes to collect the neces- 
sary funds, while the Bishop himself undertook 
the supervision of the actual building program. 
The cornerstone was laid in 1855, but it was to 
be two years before the building was opened for 
divine service. 

Three priests, Father Mosbach, Father Huber 
and Father Heidenkamp, first served the German- 
speaking community. Then, in January of 1859, 
the church was dedicated in honor of St. Al- 
phonsus, and Father Peter Kreusch was appointed 
the first pastor. 


Peter Kreusch was born at Longeich, Germany, 
on December 2, 1818. He and his brother 
Matthew were left orphans at an early age. They 
first worked for various farmers, but feeling called 
to the priesthood, they journeyed to. Einsiedeln 
to join the Benedictines. Finding no contentment 
there, they emigrated to the United States where 
they joined the Precious Blood Fathers. Matthew 
remained in this congregation till his death, and 


urgently needed, and Peter followed the advice. 


was revered as a very saintly priest. Peter’s health 
proved too frail. He left the congregation, and 
moved to Cleveland. For awhile he taught school, 
at the same time running a small religious book 
store. Bishop Amadeus Rappe of Cleveland took 
an interest in Peter. He urged him to take up his 
clerical studies once again, since priests were so 


He was ordained in 1848 in Cleveland. | 


For ten years after ordination he worked in 
various places in Ohio and Indiana. It was a 
providential coincidence that at the very time 
Bishop Whelan was in Cleveland searching for a 
German priest, Father Kreusch was asking his 
superiors for a German parish. The two men met! 
and Father Kreusch was appointed pastor of St! 
Alphonsus, where he would remain for twenty- 
five years. | 


At this time the parish numbered some fous 
hundred families. Like so many other Germar: 
parishes, a school was attached, in this case locate 
in the church basement. The first teacher's name 
was Dell, who also served as organist and sexton) 
In 1862 the one classroom was divided into twa 
sections; the boys were taught by a man; a Sister 
of St. Joseph instructed the girls. 


Father Kreusch wasn’t long seeing that he 
needed an assistant for his growing parish. More: 
over, he had more on his hands than a growing 
parish. Following the lead of Bishop Whelann 
who wanted to assure himself and his priests 09 
a good altar wine, Father Kreusch had establishec 
a vineyard on Wheeling Hill. His days were very 
full, and so he welcomed the arrival, in 1866, 03 
Father Kircher. Father Kircher remained untii 
1869; Father Winter was his replacement. In 1870 
two Jesuits substituted for Father Kreusch who hac 
fallen very ill. 


Apparently the parish and Father Kreusch were 
not on too amicable terms throughout this period! 
The priest had an excitable temperament, and hii 
remarks were often a little caustic for his parishi 
ioners. We must add to this his anxieties ove 
the vineyard; a hailstorm had destroyed the entire 
grape harvest in 1869. His poor health has all 
teady been mentioned, and this merely intensii 
fied his irritability. 


For some time there was a period of calm. 
fter Father Kreusch’s recovery from his illness, 
1e Bishop assigned a new assistant, Father Wil- 
am Grill of Philadelphia. The church interior 
as decorated, and new church furnishings were 
stalled. Another important event occurred in 
1€ parish when, on November 23, 1873, Father 
teusch celebrated his silver jubilee; his brother 
latthew acted as deacon. In 1874 a new school 
d parish hall were built. In this year Bishop 
Whelan died, and Father J. Kain was named his 
iccessor. From this point on events seemed to 
eteriorate. Four months after Bishop Whelan’s 
eath Father Grill, a pacifying influence in the 
arish, was transferred. Conflicts broke out anew 
etween pastor and flock. Assistant priests came 
d went; none of them remained any length of 
e. Frequently Father Kreusch had Capuchins 
Benedictine Fathers to assist him in his parish 
uties. 


| The parish was rent by factions. Even the 
+. Alphonsus Society, organized by Father Grill, 
ell out with the pastor, and in 1881 it had to 
rave the parish hall and find another quarters. 
new parish organization, the Knights of St. John, 


) disband in 1883. The spirit of division touched 
ne school, while a number of parishioners alto- 
ether gave up the practice of their religion. 
thers joined Cathedral Parish, some went to 
puth Wheeling. The faithful finally took mat- 
irs in their own hands and pleaded with the 
ishop to appoint a new pastor, preferably a reli- 
ious, promising to continue their material sup- 
ort of Father Kreusch. 


In the summer of 1883 Bishop Kain was with 
ne Capuchins at Cumberland. He met their 
irovincial, Father Hyacinth, and offered him the 
arish of St. Alphonsus. The Provincial accepted, 
nd on the first of January, 1884, the Capuchins 
ssumed charge of St. Alphonsus. The parish- 
ners were directed to support Father Kreusch 
Lith six hundred dollars annually. Father Kreusch 
1oved to his little house among the grapevines 
f Wheeling Hill. But this moment of “dignified 
lleness’” lasted briefly. A year later he suffered 
‘stroke and was left a confirmed invalid for the 
pst of his life. He died, aged sixty years, on 
fay 9, 1888. By his wish, he was buried from 
t. Alphonsus, in the Calvary cemetery; a Father 
didacus preached the funeral sermon. 
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Monsignor C. H. Linnenkamp 


Christopher Linnenkamp was born in 1838 at 
Verl, Westphalia, the second oldest of five chil- 
dren. He showed more than average ability, and 
having indicated a desire to become a priest, he 
was sent to Rietberg at the age of fourteen to 
begin his course of studies. Four years later 
the Linnenkamp family emigrated to America, 
Christopher with them, and they settled in Musca- 
Lines lowasee | he pastor there, Father Laurent, 
encouraged the young man to continue his studies, 
at St. Mary’s, Barrens, Missouri. Through Vicar- 
General Melchers, however, he was adopted by the 
diocese of St. Louis, and was in consequence 
sent to the seminary at Cape Girardeau. Father 
Abram Ryan, the famous poet priest of the South, 
was teaching there at this time. 


The Civil War broke out while Christopher was 
a student at Cape Girardeau. Many times shots 
fired by gun-boats on the river struck the seminary 
buildings. The times were violent and restless, 
and Christopher no less so. With a friend named 
Muench, who later became a monsignor in Racine 
but who at this time had trouble with a professor, 
Christopher got permission to transfer to the Sales- 
ianum. In 1862 he was drafted for military duty. 
The famous Dr. Joseph Salzmann offered to pay 
the bounty, provided Christopher agreed to join 
the Milwaukee Diocese; but the young man re- 
fused. He returned to St. Louis, where he pri- 
vately studied his theology under the direction 
of Father Goller. On March 19, 1864, he was 
ordained by Bishop P. Kenrick. The sole First 
Mass present he received was an empty goose 
egg with a cross of gold tinsel painted on it: a 
present from Vicar-General Melchers. Before 
being sent to Weston, Missouri, as pastor, he re- 
mained for a month at SS. Peter and Paul Church 
(fee LOUIS: 


The parish at Weston contained fifty families, 
who had had a reputation for causing their priests 
a lot of trouble until the time of Linnenkamp’s 
predecessor, Father Philip Vogt. Father Vogt had 
brought order into his parish, and it is said that 
his first sermon was repeated on numerous oc- 
casions to emphasize the need for obedience: 
“Everywhere there is order. God reigns in the 
heavens; in Hell reigns the devil, and here in 
Weston I reign.” 


From Weston, after his appointment, Father 
Linnenkamp visited the towns of Platte City, East 
Leavenworth and Easton. He built the first church 
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in Plattsburgh, and Weston had its first school 
under him, which in two years was attended by 
one hundred children. 

In 1869 Bishop Hogan of St. Joseph Diocese 
appointed Linnenkamp his Vicar-General and 
called him to take charge of the German parish 
at St. Joseph. Linnenkamp was ambitious and 
hard-working. He soon had a school built, and a 
house for the nuns, and had completed other im- 
provements. His largest improvement, a new 
parish house costing a thousand dollars, drew the 
antagonism of his parishioners. They were poor, 


and he was able to collect only three hundred , 


dollars. ‘“The priest does not live in a palace,” 
the people said. The project was abandoned. 

During these early years the parish increased 
greatly in numbers through the immigration of 
German Poles, and in 1880 Father Linnenkamp 
enlarged the church; several years later he built 
a new school and a large parish hall. Bishop 
Hogan was meanwhile stressing the need of a 
Polish church. Linnenkamp bought property for 
this, on which stood a splendid house, the former 
home of Governor Hall. Again he was the target 
for resentment. This time the Poles accused him 
of trying to make their parish an English-speaking 
unit because he had the property made over to the 
Bishop of the diocese, not to them. 

Attending the Council held in Baltimore in 
1884, Bishop Hogan took Linnenkamp with him 
as personal theologian. One of the Council’s ob- 
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jectives was to decide on a good catechism fos 
the nation’s Catholic schools. One day Bishof 
Hogan approached Father Linnenkamp and hand 
ed him a pile of foolscap. “Take this paper, 
he said, “and write a catechism, and I shall sub: 
mit it to the Bishop’s committee for approval.” 
Certainly the Bishop had an enormous estimatior 
of Linnenkamp’s gifts, but unfortunately it 1 
not recorded what was the end of this catechism 
to be written at a moment's notice. 

In 1887 Father Linnenkamp made a trip tc 
Europe. He visited Ireland, England, France anc 
Germany, and in Rome had the privilege of 
private audience with Leo XIII. His last year: 
were full of service and honor. Re-appointec 
Vicar-General by Bishop Burke of Cheyenne, whe 
was transferred to St. Joseph in 1893, he devotes 
himself to his duties. He was made monsigno! 
in 1900 in recognition of the great labors of thes: 
final years. A profound lover of music, he workes 
tirelessly with the choir as its director until th 
very day of his death. His monument ts the ney 
church which he built in 1909. A bronze table 
in the vestibule states: “In memory of Monsignor 
C. Linnenkamp, first Vicar-General of the Dioces: 
of St. Joseph, builder and pastor of this churclt 
who departed this life September 6, 1918, in thi 
eightieth year of his age, and the fifty-fifth yea 
of his priesthood. He was loved of God an: 
man, and his memory is in benediction.” 

REV. FRANCIS SCHEPER 
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Koren, Henry J., C.S.Sp., S.T.D., An Introduction to 
the Philosophy of Animate Nature. B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis. $4.75. 

Stern, Aloysius S., S.J., Padre Magin Catala. Univer- 
sity of San Francisco, Cal., 1955. No price. 

Swanson, Ernst W. and Griffin, John A., Public Hdu- 
cation in the South Today and Tomorrow. 
University of North Carolina Press, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina. $5.00. 

Royce, James H., S.J., M.A., Ph.D., 8.T.L., Personality 
and Mental Health. Bruce Publishing Co., 


Milwaukee. $5.50. 
Reviews 
Morlan, Robert L., Political Pratrie Fire. The Non- 
partisan League, 1915-1922. University of 
Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1955. Pp. 
6+408. $5.75. 


ee BOOK TELLS in temperate terms the story of 
vehement men—embattled farmers. It is the story 
of rural revolt against urban exploitation. Although the 


movement spread to thirteen states, North Dakota m 
mained the chief locale. Over seventy per cent of tht 
state’s 600,000 citizens were farmers with only fi 
communities exceeding 5,000 in population. It was; 
full fledged state; yet much of the ruling power ces 
tered in the milling and railroad headquarters of Mili 
neapolis and St. Paul. Traders in wheat amassed fc 
tunes while the growers sank into debt. 


Because of this, Socialism struck roots in the statt 
but it failed to flourish. Against this backgroun 
Arthur Townley appeared in 1915. He soon dominatt 
the scene by his effective salesmanship spiced wi 
some profanity. His new organization, the Nonpartiss 
League, was promoted largely by Socialists who p) 
ferred to convert farmers into a class-conscious, cohesi 
group, rather than to form a third political party. 
state normally went Republican; but the Leaguers cou 
vote either ‘ticket so long as they voted for a candidi 
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10m the League endorsed. In 1916 the League 


umphed at the polls. It had two admitted aims: “1) 
testore the government of the State of North Dakota 


the people of the state; 2) to use the power of the 
te government to aid in developing the state for the 
efit of its citizens, and to prevent its exploitation for 
benefit of out-siders and to the injury of the people 
the state.” (p. 90) 


Almost at once the rabid patriots of the World War I 
pounced on the League which advocated the con- 
iption of wealth to parallel the conscription of men. 
€n, too, it invited Senator La Follette of Wisconsin 
give the historic address at St. Paul which was destined 
inundate him with vituperation. Conservatives began 
see socialism everywhere. But “though the League 
y have been ‘socialism to the Minneapolis Cham- 
of Commerce, writes Morlan, “most of the bona 
e Socialists did not so regard it.’ (p. 269) The 
cialist Party convention of 1917 condemned the 
ague; Victor Berger was bitter toward it, and the 
cialist Year Book for 1919 labeled it a bourgeois 
her than a proletarian movement. With the advent 
the agrarian depression in the early twenties, the 
ague declined, and other groups pirated its program. 
e author ends his study with the terse statement: 
he radicalism of 1916 is in large measure the accepted 
ctice of today.” 


Browsing through the book raises the question as to 
w religious leaders reacted. The punctilious reader 
ll notice an occasional mention of Protestant ministers, 
also scattered phrases to the effect that Langer’s 
tholicism irritated some (p. 62) and Casey’s Catho- 
ism lost him votes. (p. 88) As early as 1916 Bishop 
ehrle of Bismarck made a violent attack on the League. 
: 73) No other Bishop was as concerned because 
League was stronger in Western North Dakota 
n in the area adjoining Fargo. Two years later 
hop Busch, at a commencement exercise, “begged 
good Sisters of the Academy and all women to 
ow their whole souls into the prayer that ‘Lindbergh 
Il not be governor’’” of Minnesota. (p. 199) The 
tholic Bulletin also attacked Lindbergh very pointedly. 
rlan glosses over Lindbergh’s congressional resolu- 
n to investigate Catholic activities (p. 198); yet 
outos and Hicks, cited in the bibliography, maintain 
p. 186 that he “charged that Roman prelates ‘in all 
ds and at all times have been the alloy of oppression’ 
plying that “Big Biz’ and the Catholics were closely 
ied.’ Lindbergh, indeed, was primarily discussing the 
ee Press Defense League; but his own remarks are 
nemous. They can be found in the Congressional 
cord, Appendix, 64 Cong., lst sess., vol. 53 pp. 
39-40. 


At times the reviewer suspected that Morlan used 
ondary sources when primary ones were available. 
e index to his book is defective. For example, Berger, 
isch and Wehrle—all mentioned above—ate absent 
m the index. An analysis of the long bibliography 
eals that little has been written dispassionately on 
subject. Many tendentious pamphlets, of course, 
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appeared. Contemporary articles abound in such maga- 
zines as the Nation and the New Republic; but Ariston 
and The Catholic World each carried one article on the 
subject. Not cited are several friendly articles in The 
Catholic Charities Review, 1917-9, and quite a few items 
in Preuss’ Fort-nightly Review. Two pamphlets by 
Bishop Wehrle escaped the author as also his letter 
to the Dubuque Catholic Tribune. The reviewer also 
came upon a brochure covering a controversy between 
the Bishop and Father Martin O'Donoghue who spoke 
in Bismarck in 1920 under League auspices. 


Many readers of SJR might not know that the CV 
asked Frank O'Hara, a professor at the Catholic Univer- 
sity, to go to North Dakota to make a study of the 
“situation on the ground floor.” O’Hara in his pam- 
phlet (1920) referred to Wehrle’s opposition, as also 
to the stand of Bishop O’Reilly of Fargo. The latter 
held that there was “no religious issue involved and 
therefore no special reason why he, as Bishop, should 
take a public stand on the question.” (p. 16) The CV 
staff agreed with O’Hara that the League could not be 
simply endorsed or condemned. Catholics could join, 
but they should strive to eliminate objectionable planks 
and questionable characters. Wehrle, somewhat dis- 
illusioned, wrote to F. P. Kenkel, September 15, 1919, 
that Stageland, a leader in the League, was a college 
chum of O'Hara, and the following year the Bishop ad- 
vised the director of the Central Bureau: “If you ever 
wish to send again some one to investigate important 
questions, please, send a man who has courage enough 
and backbone enough to study things and not only to 
listen to the talk of self-seeking politicians.” 


There is no doubt that Morlan’s book fills a real 
void. It is scientific, thoroughly readable, and stimu- 
lates serious thought in the social sciences. 


REV. B. J. Buiep, Pu.D. 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Stern, S.J., Aloysius S., Magin Catala, O.F.M. “The 

Holy Man of Santa Clara.” University of 

San Francisco; illustrated, 20 pages. Second 

printing, 1955. Free on request to author. 

This pamphlet is a simple and interesting nar- 

tative of the life of Father Magin Catala, O.F.M., 

the Spanish Franciscan whose cause for beatification 

has been introduced. Fr. Catala spent thirty-six years 

in missionary work at Santa Clara, baptizing no less 
than 5,000 persons. He died November 22, 1830. 


The last part of the pamphlet tells of the remarkable 
impression made on another missionaty priest among 
the Indians of Nootka Island, when he read of Ir. 
Catala and made a pilgrimage to his grave at Santa 
Clara. This missionary, Fr. Aloysius S. Stern, is in- 
terested in the cause of Fr. Catala and will send a free 
copy of this inspiring booklet to all who request it. 
(Address: Rev. Aloysius S. Stern, S.J., University of 
San Francisco, San Francisco 17, Cal.) 


Rev. JOHN J. Jouin, S.J., Pu.D., S.T.L. 
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odical Index and the Guide to Catholic Literature) 

published by the Central Bureau. J 
Communications concerning the Central Vereii 

should be addressed to the General Secretary, | 


Social Justice Review (indexed in the Cath. 2) i 
| 


Dobie, 95 Carleton, Hamden 14, Conn. , : 
All correspondence intended for either Social Just 
Review or the Central Bureau, all missions gifts, 
all monies intended for the various projects and Fun 
of the Central Bureau should be directed to 
Central Bureau of the Central Verein 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo. | 
Reports and news intended for publication in Soeid 
Justice Review should be in the hands of the editon 
not later than the 18th of the month preceding publica 
tion. 


APOSTOLIC DELEGATE’S ADDRESS TO THE CENTRAL VEREIN 


Flor THE THIRD TIME in twenty years, the Catholic 

Central Verein was honored by the presence of 
Archbishop Amleto G. Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate 
to the U. S., at one of its annual conventions. At the 
Verein’s Centennial Convention in Rochester, N. Y., 
last August, Archbishop Cicognani very generously cele- 
brated the Solemn Pontifical Mass of jubilee and re- 
mained to address the delegates at a mass meeting on 
Sunday afternoon. His Excellency’s address on this 
memorable occasion was such as to create an indelible 
impression on the minds of all who heard him. That 
address certainly merits the widest possible diffusion so 
that those also who were not privileged to hear him 
might be inspired by his words. With this objective in 
mind, we submit for the edification of our readers the 
Apostolic Delegate’s convention address in its entirety. 


For a century, you and those who have preceded you 
in the Catholic Central Verein in America, inspired by 
a profound religious spirit, have engaged yourselves to 
make better known the social message of Christ. Social 
justice is your preferred objective and you have sought 
it, laboring in practical fields by generous assistance to 
workingmen, farmers, immigrants, children and students. 
Equally inflamed by Christian charity, the National 
Catholic Women’s Union for almost forty years has 
joined with you under the auspices of Our Lady of 
Good Counsel. Most fervent felicitations to all of you. 
With joy are the Proceedings of your annual conventions 


read because from these pages it is clearly apparent th; 
you aim to the glory of the Lord and that He accore 
you great and abundant harvests. 


The Declaration of Principles adopted at the conver 
tion of last year in New Haven, Conn., is magnificens 
and the fact that these principles have been gathered | 
a fitting publication indicates that you wish to continw 
to be inspired by them in the fulfillment of your duties 
While the latest Supreme Pontiffs, with the advent ¢ 
new social problems, began formulating and proclair 
ing a sociology based on the foundation of the principl] 
of the Gospel, you have followed them with attentii 
study and you have managed to diffuse these principll 
and to apply them for social beneficence. 


Such activity is an exercise of fraternal charity, : 
evangelical labor, and is, therefore, a participation 
the apostolate of the Church. It is necessary that Chr- 
reign over us; “He must reign” (I Cor. XV, 25); it: 
the ardent cry of millions of living who repeat eve 
instant: “Thy Kingdom come.” Precisely for the & 
tension of this Kingdom your Central Verein spras 
up 100 years ago; and today it offers fervent thank 
giving for its century of life and at the same time, loc# 
ing toward the future, it reaffirms the resolution 
continue its program of Christian charity. It is a higH 
meritorious privilege to bring to fellow citizens ti 
message of Christ, to carry it into offices, into schoo 
into public life. All this is directed to the salvatii 
of souls and to the glory of God. Today at this annu 
convention you repeat to yourselves: ‘‘Let us conti 
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this apostolate.” While I truly rejoice to participate 
your Centennial, I desire to address to you these 
aple words: You, both as members of the Central 
tein or of the Women’s Union, and as individuals, 
si the most humble among you, can in the midst of 


ut duties accomplish great things, great in the sight 
the Lord. 


We belong to the Mystical Body of Christ, the Church, 

to each one God has given a precept to do some 
od thing for the neighbor either by action or by 
rd, or even only by personal presence. Here is the 
ctical norm, secure and entirely possible, which St. 
ul gives in this regard: To glorify God in yourselves— 
lorify God and bear Him in your body’ (I Cor. 
4 20) ; Glorify God for your obedient profession of 
fist’s Gospel” (II Cor. IX, 13). It is a prerequisite 
the apostolate, vast or restricted as it may be, to 
se oneself up to Christian perfection, to work for the 
uisition of virtue, let us say simply, of the ordinary 
tues, the common ones. In that way Christ is 
lorified in us,” our soul is clothed with Him, and 
carry Him within ourselves. Never is Christ carried 
vain. The presence of God makes itself felt where 
live and it cannot fail to effect great things and to 
ieve true conquests. Consider that the sphere of life 
never restricted even though it may be conducted in 
scurity and in the midst of a few. 


You have your individual life, your family life, social 
e, whether yours be the profession of an art or manual 
or. These are wonderful spheres of action and in- 
ence; and, if you carry God with you, inestimable 
the good that will come forth; the Omnipotent One 
n works with you, anxious as He is to enter into 
s, His creatures. This is the way, the characteristic 
y, so to speak, in which the laity, without even con- 
ering that they are apostles, operate and achieve 
e spiritual conquests among their neighbors. If their 
Is are permeated with faith and their hearts with 
e, if they go forward exercising themselves in the 

es of the Christian way—by charity, suavity in 
nner, patience in difficulties, a spirit of compassion, 
elity to God and country—there will flow forth from 
ir own presence the light of Christ, a light that is 
my and salutary; and whatever they do—even though 
y only converse or mingle among friends, as St. 
ul teaches—about them will appear gleams and rays 


Youth Section Convention 


LTHOUGH THE PROGRAM of the recent national con- 
vention of the CV-NCWU Youth Section listed 
is annual meeting as the third such gathering, it would 

erroneous to conclude that the youth movement in 
ft national organizations goes back only three years. 
om the very beginning of our movement a century 
0, the Central Verein was interested in youth and en- 
ted the support of the young people. At times the 
rein had very well-organized and actively interested 
uth sections which were known by various names. 
However, in every instance until the recent past, our 
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of goodness and of wisdom, and many will be helped. 
Above all will your influence spread in the family; the 
ordinary activities and daily routine of the house will 
receive the salutary influence of those resources of the 
faith and the grace which is in you; and the endeavors 
for this beloved domestic sanctuary, which you have 
undertaken, will be corroborated by a supernatural force 
because with you there is God to give growth and per- 
fection. And do you not consider that the family, even 
if within small walls, is a grand, divine institution, 
where are formed citizens, workers, professionalists, 
leaders of tomorrow, and where that inheritance grows 
which you founded to perpetuate a good name and to 
honor God and country? Not only to your family but 
also to the office to which you belong or to the business 
place where you work will your good influence flow 
from its fullness. Always, then go vested with Christ; 
there is much need of the presence of Christ, and His 
presence will always be providential and vivifying. 


You had in your midst a brilliant example, Dr. 
Frederick P. Kenkel, director of your Central Bureau 
for forty-five years. You considered yourselves priv- 
ileged to be associated with him; truly it should be your 
glory now to imitate him. The immense good which 
he accomplished among his fellow citizens was due to 
his outstanding virtues as a follower of Christ more 
than to his position; to his love of religion and of 
neighbor more than to his profound doctrine of so- 
ciology, and to his skill as a writer. Humble and almost 
hidden, he was a giant in the exercise of that ‘‘royal 
priesthood” (I Peter, II, 9), which is the contribution 
of the faithful to the work of Christ, Redeemer and 
Saviour. . 


This is the wish which we formulate for you with 
ardent hopes and prayers at the dawn of the second 
century of the life of the Central Verein: That everyone 
in the Central Verein and in the National Catholic 
Women’s Union may be able to have part in the re- 
demptive work of Christ; each of you will have it 
if you hold fast to your beautiful traditions of sincere 
and open profession of faith. Thus you will spread 
among your neighbors the treasures of Jesus Christ. 
Our Lord planned the earth as a path to heaven; we 
must follow Him; we must walk His ways; they are 
the ways of good example, the ways of charity and 
justice. 


young people were organized with separate societies 
for young men and young women. It was three years 
ago when this policy was abandoned for the more popu- 
lar approach of having both sexes in a single organi- 
zation. Now the CV and the NCWU no longer have 
separate youth sections, but rather a joint section of 
both young men and young women. Thus organized, 
the youth of the CV and the NCWU met for their third 
annual convention in Rochester. 

The youth convention in Rochester, which boasted 
the largest number of registered delegates for the three- 
year period, was officially opened with a rally on Sat- 
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urday night in the spacious ballroom of Hotel Seneca, 
convention headquarters. The principal speaker on this 
occasion was one of the Youth Section’s two spiritual 
directors, Rev. Albert G. Henkes of San Antonio. Father 
Henkes was very eloquent in explaining the problems 
and the opportunities facing the young people in a world 
which has been ravished by wars, and social and po- 
litical unrest. The acclaim accorded him at the con- 
clusion of his address indicated that Father Henkes 
succeeded in bringing his message to the young people. 
A large number of adults supplemented the gathering 
of some 150 youths, so that the ballroom was filled 
to capacity. 

On Sunday the young people joined in the various 


festivities commemorating the Centennial of the found-» 


ing of the Catholic Central Verein: the Solemn Pon- 
tifical Mass in the morning, the Civic Demonstration 
in the afternoon and the Centennial Banquet in the 
evening. . 

After attending a joint business session on Monday 
morning, at which President Robert Sprafke of Con- 
necticut read his message, the youth delegates reported 
to the Hunt Room of Hotel Seneca for a business meet- 
ing. Rev. Francis X. Weiser of Weston, Mass., co- 
spiritual director with Father Henkes, explained to the 
young people his proposal of a monthly youth pub- 
lication. His suggestion met with the general approval 
of the delegates. 


At subsequent business sessions the charter of the 
Youth Section was amplified with details to facilitate 
organization and expand the program. At the same 
time, the delegates were told that the problems of organi- 
zation would be the general concern of Father Henkes, 
while Father Weiser would assist in the more personal 
problems of the young people. 


The Convention Committee in Rochester arranged 
the program for the Youth Convention with commend- 
able skill. Several opportunities for diversion were 
permitted the young people without encroaching upon 
the spirit of the convention. Needless to say, the youth- 
ful delegates were most appreciative of all efforts to 
make their stay in Rochester both pleasant and memor- 
able. A special resolution of thanks was drafted in 
which the young people expressed their gratitude to 
the Convention Committee and to the officers of the 
CV and the NCWU for their patronage. 


The convention expressed the hope that the monthly 
youth publication would succeed in bringing about a 
closer bond of union between the national spiritual 
directors and the affiliated societies. 


The Central Bureau has distributed 8,500 copies of 
the 1955 CV Declaration of Principles, the largest num- 
ber distributed in the past several years, 


The Central Bureau is in need of copies of the Sep- 
tember, 1955, number of Social Justice Review. Our 
subscribers are kindly requested to send in all copies 
of this issue for which they no longer have need, as 
soon as possible. 
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State Conventions 
Illinois 


HE 59TH ANNUAL MEETING of the Catholic Unior 
an of Illinois, October 28-30, will go down in th 
annals as a historic convention because it was hel 
in St. Joseph’s Parish, Wilmette, the home parish fo 
many years of the late Frederick P. Kenkel and hi 
family. In his opening address of welcome, Rt. Rey 
Msgr. John Neumann, pastor of St. Joseph’s, allude: 
to Mr. Kenkel’s connection with the host parish, remind 
ing the delegates that the late founder of the Centra 
Bureau has been often mentioned in public not onl 
because of his great erudition but also because of h 
sanctity of life. 

Reacting to the words of Msgr. Neumann, th 
delegates of both the Catholic Union and the Llino 
Branch of the NCWU, which also was in annual sessio. 
drafted a resolution titled “F. P. Kenkel’s Life 
Virtue.” In brief, the resolution asked the members 
both State Branches to pray for official recognition | 
Mr. Kenkel’s sanctity on the part of the Church 3 
such be for the greater glory of God, the good of Moth 
Church and the welfare of souls. The resolution care 
fully stated that it had no intention of anticipating thi 
intentions or actions of the Church. | 

Following the usual pattern of its annual convention; 
the Catholic Union held a meeting of the Executiy 
Committee on Friday night. At this session the agen 
of the convention was drawn up. After the Mass q 
Requiem for departed members on Saturday morning 
both men and women delegates assembled in the beau 
tiful auditorium of St. Joseph’s Parish for the joi 
opening session at which Msgr. Neumann gave th 
address above referred to. At this juncture the pres 
dents of both State Branches, Mr. Frank Becherer am 
Miss Margaret Wisman, delivered their annual me: 
sages which were well received by the delegates. 

At the conclusion of the joint session, the delegated 
assembled for a business meeting. Similar meeting 
were held on Saturday afternoon with early adjournmer 
to provide for a conducted tour of St. Mary’s Missic 
House in Techny. A most cordial reception was accordé 
by the Fathers and Brothers of the Society of the Divin 
Word who conduct the Mission House. It may be note 
here that this religious Community has long been closes 
associated with the Central Verein and the Nationp 
Catholic Women’s Union in many enterprises. It wy 
thus the delegates felt themselves much at home | 
Techny. | 

Saturday night saw the delegates of both State Brancha 
again assembled for a joint session in the school auc 
tortum to hear Msgr. Neumann give a second addres 
The Monsignor, thoroughly conversant with the p 
gram of the Central Verein, told of his admiration fi 
our century-old national organization. Certainly H 
words were an inspiration to all who heard him. At th 
conclusion of his address Msgr. Neumann declared | 
social hour which was thoroughly enjoyed by all. Cori 
munity singing featured this event. 

On Sunday, the Feast of Christ the King, a Sole 
Mass was celebrated by Msgr. Neumann at 11:30 AN 
The time preceding the Solemn. Mass was utilized | 


| 
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> delegates in completing the business of the con- 
ation. An eloquent sermon, most appropriate for the 
"asion, was preached at the Solemn. Mass by Rev. 
m. Hunter, $.V.D. Father Hunter evinced a thorough 
juaintance with the program and spirit of the two 
ganizations which were meeting in convention. 
Following the convention banquet on Sunday after- 
n, the delegates were favored with some excellent 
tal renditions by the well-trained children of St, 
eph’s School. The several hundred delegates and 
ests then heard an address by the director of the 
ntral Bureau. Father Suren stressed the need of 
rt leaders who are unwilling to be complacent with 
gtowing paganism in modern society. He pointed 
the constructive work of such great apostles of social 
ion as Bishop Wilhelm Ketteler and Father Adolph 
ping, whose example should inspire Catholics today 
meeting the challenge of our times. 
he convention concluded with Rosary Devotions and 
emn Benediction, Although the number of dele- 
es this year was rather small, the enthusiasm, dis- 
yed by all in attendance more than compensated for 
lag in numbers. Those present addressed them- 
ves to the business of the convention with an intensity 
purpose and sincerity that were truly admirable. The 
plete Declaration of Principles, adopted by the Cen- 
1 Verein at its Centennial Convention, was discussed 
approved by the Catholic Union. In addition, a 
cial resolution was adopted by the delegates calling 
the elimination of certain pagan practices and cus- 
s in the celebration of Christmas. 
Since all officers were elected for a two-year period 
the previous convention, there was no general election. 
wever, Mr. Joseph Frericks of Quincy was chosen 
responding and financial secretary to replace Mr. 
tman Gerweller, who was forced to relinquish his 
‘ice because of illness. Mr. Frank Becherer of E. St. 
uis is president of the Catholic Union. 


Kansas 


An important factor contributing to the success of re- 
t conventions of the Catholic Union of Kansas is the 
rough preparation which precedes these annual meet- 
s. Not only do the State Branchs’ officers draw up 
etailed convention program, but the delegates them- 
ves are assigned to certain committees weeks in ad- 
ce of the convention. The officers let it be known 
it they expect the delegates to come to the conven- 
prepared to discuss the item of business assigned 
them. The fruits of such a policy, practiced over 
past several years, are abundantly in evidence. 
tholic Union conventions have a high degree of 
legate participation. 
St. Mark’s Parish, the home parish of the late dis- 
guished leader, Michael Mohr, was host to the 44th 
nual convention of the Kansas Branch of the CV 
ich met in conjunction with the State Branch of the 
tional Catholic Women’s Union on October 23. The 
vention theme was taken from the 1954 Bishops’ 
1tement: “If we would have life, we must renew and 
ffirm our faith in-God and in His Christ; we must 
ng again to that Christian moral code which is the 
etican way of life at its purest and its best. 


2poyh 


Prior to the convention Holy Mass on Sunday morning, 
the delegates met in six sectional meetings. As has 
already been stated, each section is concerned with a 
different portion of the convention’s business as follows: 
The National CV Convention in 1956, the Catholic 
Union’s Interparochial Meetings, the Annual Charity 
Social, New Membership, Resolutions, and Nominations. 

This year the Catholic Union was privileged to have 
the esteemed Bishop of Wichita, the Most Reverend 
Mark K. Carroll, offer the convention Holy Mass and 
preach the sermon. Bishop Carroll, in his sermon, 
warned the delegates against the ‘‘Gospel of Comfort” 
to which our nation has fallen victim. “In the modern 
cult of pleasure and luxury, there is no room for the 
Cross.” His Excellency also emphasized the danger 
inherent in the false subjective religion being publicized 
under the slogan “Peace of Soul.” This peace of soul, 
said the Bishop, is nothing else but a selfish, materialistic 
objective. It is not postulated on faithful adherence 
to the moral law from which alone man can derive 
peace of conscience. . 

The convention mass meeting, attended by approxi- 
mately three hundred delegates and guests, assembled 
at 1:30 P.M. to hear addresses from Rev. Victor T, 
Suren, Mrs. Rose Rohman and Rey. Stanislaus Esser. The 
Reverend Director of the Central Bureau delineated in 
brief outline the history of the Central Verein. He 
was motivated in his choice of subject by a desire to help 
prepare members of the Catholic Union for the 1956 
convention of the CV which will be held in Wichita. 

Mrs. Rohman delivered a well-prepared address on 
“Self Sanctification—The First Requisite for Catholic 
Action.” A very interesting report of the National Con- 
ventions of ‘the CV and the NCWU was given by 
Father Esser who is spiritual director of the Kansas 
Branch of the Women’s Union. _ 

Dr. B. N. Lies, president of the Catholic Union, 
again presented one of his excellent convention mes- 
sages. He devoted his thoughts to an extension of the 
ideas contained in the convention theme. “To return 
the American way of life to the Christian moral code,” 
said Dr. Lies, “is our field of Catholic Action. Chris- 
tianity is a way of life to be lived socially, economically 
and politically in keeping with the teachings of Christ.” 

Benediction with the Most Blessed Sacrament inter- 
vened between the mass meeting and a business session 
which continued until the evening luncheon. At both 
afternoon and evening sessions detailed reports were 
given by the chairmen of the various sections. Of 
special importance was a report of Mr. J. F. Suellentrop, 
whose section deliberated on plans for next year’s 
CV convention. Mr. Suellentrop has already been ap- 
pointed general chairman of the convention. 

A report of the Committee on Chaplains’ Aid and 
Assistance to the Central Bureau revealed that last year 
the CU contributed $287 to the Central Bureau and 
$70.00 for Chaplains’ Aid. 

After adopting the Declaration of Principles of the 
Catholic Central Verein for 1955, the CU Convention 
drafted resolutions on the following subjects: Our 
Holy Father, Personal Sanctification, The Christian Re- 
form of Social Institutions, Private Property, The Labor- 
ing Man, Agriculture, Sanctification of the Lord’s Day, 
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“Peace at any Price,” and False Notions of Science. All 
these statements were thoroughly discussed both in com- 
mittee meetings and on the convention floor prior to 
their adoption. 

The following are the officers of the Catholic Union: 
B. N. Lies, M.D., president; Edward Sandwell, vice- 
president; J. F. Suellentrop, secretary; Edw. P. Block, 
treasurer; Peter Mohr, N. B. Martin and Roman Loehr, 
members of the Board of Directors. 


Missouri 
Approximately 150 delegates and a large number 


of guests attended the annual conclaves of the Catholic 
Union of Missouri and the National Catholic Women’s 


Union, Missouri Branch. Msgr. Anthony T. Strauss, » 


V.F., pastor of St. Peter's Parish, St. Charles, and spir- 
itual director of the NCWU, Missouri Branch, was host 
to this 63rd Catholic Union and 38th NCWU con- 
vention, September 17-19. The two Unions held all 
religious and public gatherings in common. 

For the third consecutive year the delegates joined 
in singing the ordinary parts of the daily convention 
High Masses as well as the Sunday Solemn Mass at 
which His Excellency, the Most Reverend Charles H. 
Helmsing, Auxiliary Bishop of St. Louis, presided. 
Father Aloysius Wilmes, pastor of Sacred Heart, Els- 
bery, and national secretary of the Liturgical Confer- 
ence, directed the congregational singing. 

The High Mass Saturday, September 17, was cele- 
brated by Father James V. Fallon, S.J., at St. Charles 
Borromeo Parish, St. Charles, where he is pastor. 
Msgr. A. A. Wempe, pastor of St. Francis de Sales 
Parish, St. Louis, celebrated the Solemn Mass on Sun- 
day, September 18, at which Father Edward A. Bruem- 
mer, pastor of SS. Peter and Paul, St. Louis, preached 
a forceful sermon on ‘Truth is a Talent.” On Mon- 
day the High Mass for the deceased members of the 
two Missouri Unions was celebrated by Msgr. Joseph 
A. Vogelweid, V.F., pastor of St. Peter’s Parish, Jef- 
ferson City, and spiritual director of the Catholic Union. 

This year’s convention held a Sunday afternoon pil- 
gtimage to the Shrine of Blessed Phillipine Duchesne. 
Father James V. Fallon, S.J., gave a short sermon de- 
lineating the difficulties which this holy woman over- 
came during her life. 

The civic meeting on Sunday evening heard two 
exceptional addresses by Dr. Edward R. O’Connor of 
St. Louis, and Father Frederic C. Eckhoff, pastor of 
Immaculate Conception Parish, Old Monroe, Mo. 

Dr. O'Connor, a political scientist, delivered an ad- 
dress titled ‘State and Federal Government.” He ex- 
plored the weaknesses in our State governments—such as 
cumbersome constitutions, outmoded tax apparatus, etc. 
—which has helped to develop the landslide of power 
to the Federal Government. Dr. O'Connor further 
pointed out that in the present state of world affairs 
which seems to require three-fourths of: our national 
budget for defense purposes, it is natural for “big” 
Federal government to develop. The speaker suggested 
that simplifying State constitutions and providing suf- 
ficient funds for proper State governmental functions 
could do much to strengthen State governments, thus 
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diverting the trend of power from the lower to higher 
echelons of government. 

Father Frederic C. Eckhoff’s address, “In Search of 
Peace,” is printed in this issue of SJR. 

At the business sessions, past achievements were fe. 
viewed and the future of the C.U. was soberly discussed. 
The convention approved the continuance of the Cen. 
tennial Fund Committee for another year and the in. 
crease in CV per capita dues from six to ten cents. | A 
thorough discussion took place on individual and socie 
memberships in the Union. The program for individua 
members, now in its second year of operation, has prove 
successful. Nearly 60 individuals have been enroll 
each year, about half of whom receive Social ]ustic 
Review as a fruit of their membership in the Union. 


Further convention activity comprised the adoption 0 
nine resolutions. The Resolutions Committee function 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Cyril Echele and adopte 
statements on the following: Our Holy Father, Blesse 
Philippine Duchesne, Religious Information Progra 
CV Centennial and Centennial Issue of the Social Justic 
Review, School Bus Transportation, Juvenile and Pa 
rental Delinquency, Papal Encyclicals as a Guide in Ot 
Industrial Relations, Decline of Efficient State Gover 
ment and Living Our Convention Motto. 


A literature display of Central Bureau publications ang 
mimeographed copies of convention addresses is worthy 
of special mention. Free leaflets, sample copies of th 
Bulletin for Catholic Women and Social Justice Revieu 
were available to all. Mimeographed copies of the majo} 
convention addresses were available for five and ten centi 
per copy, and were gratefully received by the delegates 
Approximately 1300 free leaflets and mimeographee 
talks were distributed. . 


Officers elected for the ensuing year are: Mr. Herman 
Kohnen, president; Mr. William Ahillen, vice president} 
Mrs. Margaret Henry, 2nd vice president; Mr. Henri 
Clever, Jr., 3rd vice president; Mr. Ralph Elmendorf 
4th vice president; Mr. Andrew Hustedde, correspondin) 
and financial secretary; Mr. Lorraine Koerner, recordin) 
secretary, and Mr. Fred Grumich, Jr., treasurer. Thr 
outgoing officers were voted a hearty thanks for ther 
work over the past year and all members were urged ti 
cooperate fully with the newly elected. leaders. | 

The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph A. Vogelweid, V.F., cori 
tinues on as spiritual director of the Catholic Union, | 
position in which he has served faithfully and well fex 
many years. | 

Next year’s convention will be held in St. Clare’ 
Parish, St. Clair, Mo., where Msgr. A. Stumpf is paston 
This will be the first time in the history of the Catholit 
Union that it has gone to St. Clare, and not a littll 
thanks for this opportunity is due to Msgr. Stumpf. 


New Jersey 


On September 25 the parish of St. Nicholas, E 

Harbor City, opened “its doors for the seventh time gh 
the annual convention of the Catholic Central Societ 
of New Jersey. This year the CCS convened for th 
Gist successive time, and was joined by the New Jerse 
branch of the NCWU which was celebrating its 35t 


year. | 


he convention opened in the parish school with the 
egates joining in the national anthem. Convention 
irman Henry Geller, who is president of St. Nicholas 
evolent Society, welcomed the jointly assembled dele- 
€s, receiving the society banner from Mr. Harty J. 
nohue. After the convention was officially welcomed 
the city by his Honor the Mayor, Mr. Haines Max- 
I, Mrs. Louise A. Sand, president of the New Jersey 
WU, reported on the Centennial Convention of the 
f, and Mr. Lawrence T. Boeglen, Sr., state president 
the CCS, stressed the necessity of retaining the con- 
ed cooperation of the pastors whose parishes have 
1 branches of the two organizations. Mr. Boeglen 
outlined methods of increasing individual mem- 
ship without which the effectiveness of Catholic 
ion groups is diminished. 
he procession from the school hall to the church 
impressively led by the St. Nicholas all-girl Drum 
Bugle Corps under the direction of Mr. Michael 
petti. One-hundred-twenty-eight delegates partici- 
ed in the High Mass celebrated by the pastor, Rev. 
ard J. O'Connor. The sermon was delivered by 
Rev. Msgr. William G. Heimbuch who is spiritual 
lector of the CCS. Msgr. Heimbuch spoke on the 
flict between the claims of an exaggerated academic 
edom and the Ten Commandments. ‘No man,” 
said, “is free to say and do whatever he pleases, 
ich means anarchy. . . . The Catholic Church stands for 
dience and lawful authority, which means a curb 
everybody's freedom for welfare of body and soul.” 
f the many important resolutions passed, the fol- 
ing were particularly noteworthy: to stress the im- 
ance of the Oregon School Decision as protection 
parents’ natural and constitutional rights to specify 
type of their childrens’ education; to favor local 
state school construction without the interference of 
eral authorities through subsidies, etc.; to oppose 
nowledging Communists in any way until they ac- 
wledge and permit exercise of true freedom and stop 
spiring to overthrow the governments of other coun- 
s; to condemn and boycott indecent books, plays and 
adcasts. 
n the elections, the following were among those 
o took office in the CCS: Mr. Lawrence T. Boeglen, 
as president; Messrs. Henry Geller, Nicholas Quint, 
eph Deutsch, Albert J. Neubauer and Charles Becker 
vice-presidents; Mr. Henry W. Noll as recording 
retary; and Mr. Raymond J. Stieler as treasurer. Rt. 
. Msgr. William C. Heimbuch of St. Michael’s 
ish, Elizabeth, continues as spiritual director. 


Pennsylvania 


eaver Falls, where eighteen years ago assembled 
first Catholic convention ever held in Beaver Valley, 
s the site for the sixty-second annual convention 
the Catholic Central Union of Pennsylvania, this 
r held in conjunction with the thirty-ninth conven- 
of the NCWU of Pennsylvania on September 10, 
pad 12. 

On Saturday, a preliminary board meeting was held 
ich discussed unfinished business. This was followed 
a joint board meeting of the men and women, and 
ut night, at 8:00, everyone gathered for a reception 
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and social. The convention formally opened Sunday 
morning. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Vincent J. Rieland, honorary 
chairman, celebrated Mass, at which Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Edwin P. Fussenegger of Pittsburgh, past spiritual di- 
rector of the CCU, preached the sermon. He referred 
to the great graces that had come to the Beaver Falls 
area through the splendid example and labors of the two 
branch organizations. Later, addresses of welcome were 
given by Msgr. Rieland; the Honorable E. C. Corcoran, 
mayor of Beaver Falls; Mr. Conrad Schoemer, conven- 
tion chairman, and by Mrs. Margaret Stoops, convention 
co-chairman. Then followed the dignified presentation 
of banners and the presidential messages from Mr. 
Joseph C. Lonsdorf and Mrs. Catherine Higgins. 

Seven new applications were approved for member- 
ship at the first business meeting Sunday afternoon: 
five societies, one parish organization and one parish 
credit union had applied. The parish organization, it 
was learned, St. Mary’s, N. S., Pittsburgh, had been 
represented at the first convention of the Central Verein 
in 1855. Another report noted the addition of five 
In Memoriam and three Life memberships in the national 
organization. At this meeting the by-laws were amended 
to allow for increase in the national per capita tax from 
six to ten cents. 

Tribute was paid to two honored members who died 
during the past year: the past president and director, 
Joseph H. Reiman, and the treasurer, John Mroshenski. 
It is the long and ardent service of men like these that 
has set the Central Verein in the forefront of Catholic 
associations, and only now that they have been sum- 
moned in death will we realize the roles they played 
among us. » Prayers were offered for all the faithful 
departed. 

Two other addresses received the closest attention 
of delegates. Father Charles Moosman, spiritual advisor 
to the Pittsburgh District CWU, spoke on the value 
of a more intensified reading of Catholic newspapers and 
periodicals. At the banquet on Sunday evening, Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Edward Connaire of Pittsburgh emphasized 
the need of greater understanding and charity toward 
minority national and racial groups. Delegates were 
particularly entertained by musical selections from the 
nurses of Divine Providence Hospital, Beaver Falls. 

At the final Monday meeting an invitation to hold 
next year’s convention in Easton was accepted. 


Wisconsin 


The forty delegates and large number of guests in 
attendance at the banquet, held in conjunction with the 
34th convention of the Catholic League of Wisconsin, 
will ever remember the words of high praise spoken 
on that occasion by Bishop Stanislaus V. Bona, of the 
Green Bay Diocese, within whose jurisdiction the con- 
vention city of Chilton is located. His Excellency spoke 
at some length in expressing his high esteem of the 
Social Action program of the Catholic Central Verein, 
noting especially how it provides opportunities of Cath- 
olic Action alike to intellectual leaders like Mr. F. P. 
Kenkel and to men of less education like Mr. John 
Amend, one of the first presidents of the CV. 

Bishop Bona’s address after the banquet was the 
second occasion on which he spoke to those present at 
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the convention. His original remarks were made after 
the conclusion of the Solemn Pontifical Mass. Standing 
at the communion rail, His Excellency told the members 
of the Catholic League that their coming to his diocese 
for an annual convention was ‘an event of significance.” 
Needless to say, the Bishop’s words fired the delegates 
with renewed zeal and enthusiasm for the cause of 
Catholic Action. 

All the sessions of the convention were held on the 
premises of St. Mary’s Parish, whose pastor, the Rev. 
Joeph Bartelme, was a most cordial and gracious host. 
It may be said in passing that Father Bartelme is an 
avid reader of Social Justice Review and supports the 
Catholic Central Verein in every way possible. 

At a preliminary meeting of the Board of Directors, 


Mr. Springob, president of the Catholic League, out- ° 


lined the business of the convention and appointed 
chairmen of the various committees. He also gave an 
interesting detailed report of the Central Verein Cen- 
tennial Convention. A similar report was given the 
following day, September 17, to all the delegates by 
Joseph Holzhauer, Harry Chaplin, Max Leutermann and 
Frank Schwaller. 

President Springob reported that in the course of the 
preceding year the Catholic League of Wisconsin had 
secured three Life Members for the Central Verein: 
Rev. Joseph Macek of Racine, Fred Weber of Kenosha 
and Alfred Gross of Racine. He also reported that Al 
Wambach of Milwaukee had promised to subscribe for 
this type of membership. Mr. Wambach was named 
a member of the Board of Directors of the Catholic 
League, succeeding Theodore Zirbes, whose death in 
the course of the preceding year was noted with sorrow 
by the delegates. Prayers were offered for the repose 
of the latter’s soul at the conclusion of one of the busi- 
ness sessions. 

The delegates engaged in lengthy and spirited dis- 
cussion on the various measures adopted by the CV at 
its Centennial Convention. These measures included 
the new CV Social Action Membership at $10.00 per 
year, the increase of the per capita tax to the national 
organization from six cents to ten cents, and the pub- 
lication of a quarterly digest fromthe office of the 
national president. The Catholic League decided to ab- 
sorb the increase in per capita tax from its own treasury. 
The delegates also voted to raise the fee for individual 
membership in the Wisconsin League from $1.00 to 
$2.00. Appeals for financial assistance to the Central 
Bureau will be continued in the ensuing year. 

Much time during the convention was given to the 
discussion and adoption of resolutions. The Central 
Verein’s Declaration of Principles was discussed in 
detail and adopted. In addition, the Catholic League 
adopted resolutions on the following subjects: “St. 
Francis Seminary Centennial’ and “Thrift and Home 
Ownership.” The Resolutions Committee functioned 
under the able chairmanship of Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. 
Grasser, spiritual director of the Catholic League. Msgr. 
Grasser also served the convention to good purpose by 
preaching a very thought-provoking sermon at the 
Solemn Pontifical Mass. 

Besides Bishop Bona, two other speakers addressed 
the delegates and visitors at the convention banquet, 
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appropriately listed on the program as “The Bishop’ 
Dinner.” Rev. Henry Schmitt, pastor of Sacred Heat 
Church in Sherwood, displayed marked eloquence 1 
summoning the delegates to a more fervent practice 0 
their Catholic Faith in their daily lives, a paramount nee 
in these days when society is in danger of complet 
secularization. The other guest speaker on the prograr 
was the Reverend director of the Central Bureau wh 
addressed the assembly on the topic ‘Divine Discontent, 
Father Suren emphasized the necessity of people © 
virtue to be ill at ease and dissatisfied with the pagai 
order now prevalent. He cited Bishop Kettler and Fath 
Kolping as eminent examples of people who, in ag 
past, were seized with a “‘divine discontent.” 

Before adjournment, the delegates expressed thei 
high approval of a proposal to revive dormant societt 
during the ensuing year. The site of next year’s co 
vention was not determined; its choice was left to 
discretion of the president. 


Msgr. Peter J. Schnetzer Honored by 
St. Joseph’s Society, San Antonio 


Me THAN FIVE HUNDRED parishioners of $ 
Joseph’s Church and other friends from San Ar 
tonio and other cities assembled the evening of Septemb 
18 in the garden at St. Joseph’s Hall to pay tribute to 
Rev. Peter J. Schnetzer who had served as pastor « 
St. Joseph’s for more than thirty-nine years. On Sep 
tember 15 he assumed his new duties as chaplain 4 
St. Vincent’s Home and St. Benedict's Hospital, Sa 
Antonio. . 

During the program at which Robert J. Meyer pri 
sided, brief addresses were given by representatives ¢ 
vatious societies. Among the speakers were John | 
Pfeiffer, representing the parish credit union; Be 
Schwegmann, president of the Catholic Life Insurang 
Union of Texas, and Frank C. Gittinger, president ¢ 
the Catholic Central Verein, who, on behalf of th 
St. Joseph's Society, presented Msgr. Schnetzer with 
life membership in the Verein. Highlights in the lil 
of the honored prelate were given by Rev. Albert @ 
Henkes, pastor of Sacred Heart Church, San Antoni 
and former Assistant at St. Joseph’s. Father Henki 
is third vice-president of the Central Verein in chart 
of its youth program. 

As pastor of St. Joseph’s Church, Msgr. Schnetzi 
was spiritual director of the St. Joseph’s Society, affilia 
of the C.V. Monsignor’s new place of residence wi 
be St. Vincent’s Home in San Antonio. 


Under the date of October 8, the following enti 
appears in the Central Bureau records of shipments | 
the missions: ; 

“Twelve boxes containing bandages and bed shed 
for the medical missions and leper colonies in Formoi 
Japan, South America, Belgian Congo and French W! 
Indies. Postage—$60.27.”’ 

This entry was picked at random. Similar entr! 
in the C.B.*records are numerous for any year’s period 


et 


_ District and Branch Activities 
ea California 

"HE FOURTH QUARTERLY MEETING of the German 
Catholic Federation of California was held at St. 
ice Church, San Francisco, on July 24. The 
mt need of making it possible for immigrants to 
le in this country was brought again before the 
ets by a letter of inquiry. The letter asked if the 
ration would be willing to sponsor prospective im- 
rants from Australia, and the matter was tabled for 
er study and investigation.» 

Through the courtesy of Mrs. Niki Galbraith, secretary 
he German American Welfare Society of Northern 
ornia, Inc., a list of over one hundred names and 
resses of German Catholics was given to the Federa- 
Most of these men and women were new atrivals, 
others were not members of any of the Branch’s 
ed societies. It was voted to send them the Quar- 
ulletin, thus keeping contact with them and in- 
ung them of the Federation’s activities. 


St. Louis and St. ilepns County 


wenty-two delegates attended the July 21 meeting 
Thich various members reported their society’s con- 
butions to the Centennial Fund of the CV. Included 
he reports was one given by Mr. Alfons Dittert 
the Kolping Society on aid to expellees and displaced 
sons. Mr. Dittert stated that Father V. T. Suren, 
ctor of the Central Bureau, had sponsored a meeting 
job-assurances at the Kolping House. The Honor- 
~U. S. Senator from North Dakota, William H. 
ager, was the principal speaker. Mr. Dittert urged the 
gates to get more job-assurances for the Archdiocesan 
ligration Office located at the Central Bureau. 
[rhe Chaplains’ Aid Fund was voted the loose change 
lection of $6.41. 

he August 25th meeting, held in Sacred Heart Parish, 
brissant, featured a discourse by Msgr. A. A. Wempe, 
ritual director, on his trip to Europe. Msgr. Wempe 
of the tremendous pilgrimage to Our Lady of 
ima’s Shrine, Portugal, in which 120,000 people 
ke part. Monsignor travelled through Spain, Italy, 
itzerland and France after his stay in Portugal. 

Ihe loose change collection of $5.00 was voted to the 
aplains’ Aid Fund of the Central Bureau. 

tesurrection Parish was host to the September 15th 
ting of the District League. The Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
tge Dreher, pastor, extended a warm welcome to 
delegates and gave a short talk on the design of his 
ch, its statuary, art glass, etc. 

ir. James Zipf, St. Louis attorney, discussed bus 
sportation of school children in Missouri. He ex- 


ined the Central Verein resolution urging that all 


zea 


is, of both public and private schools, be given 
ii tights in transportation to and from the schools 


ez} 


their parent’s choice. 


The $5.00 loose change collection was voted to the 
aplain’s Aid Fund of the Central Bureau. 

: itty-five members were present at the October 20 
eting of the St. Louis and St. Louis County District 
me, held in St. Francis de Sales Parish basement hall. 


ing the roll call of sodalities and societies, it was 


at 
4 ‘ ] of ~ 

1 a 7 : 

or 
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brought out by the Sacred Heart, Florissant, delegates 
that they have been discussing the need for a new St. 
Ferdinand School. Mr. Herman Kohnen, president of 
the Catholic Union of Missouri, stressed the importance 
of coopetating on committees if members of the District 
League are ever esked to contribute their time and 
services. 

The nominating committee submitted the following 
names for offices: Wm. Ahillen for president; Bernard 
Gassel for vice-president; Anthony Starmann for secre- 
tary; and for financial secretary and treasurer, Leo. B. 
Hoorman, and for marshall, Alfons Dittert. The secre- 
taty was ordered to cast the unanimous ballot for the 
slate of officers as submitted. 

Prayers were said for Miss Cecelia Menniges, de- 
ceased sister of member Mr. Michael Menniges. 


Kolping Award Giten to 
Cardinal McIntyre 


AMES FRANCIS CARDINAL MCINTYRE, Archbishop of 
i} Los Angeles, was honored recently with the Kolping 
Award at the 12th national convention of the Catholic 
Kolping Society of America, held September 3-5. The 
award was bestowed on His Eminence for his outstanding 
service in the spirit of the Kolping Society. Created 
last year, the Kolping Award is to be given every: four 
years to the cleric or layman most conspicuous for 
loyalty and devotion to Church, citizenship and civil 
affairs. Determining factors in assigning the award 
are the interest and assistance given to training youths 
in religion, morals and vocation with a view to helping 
them establish good Catholic families. These condi- 
tions, without doubt, describe the character of Cardinal 
MclIntyre’s official activities. 

A number of resolutions were approved by the con- 
vention delegates. The first unanimously endorsed 
Cardinal McIntyre’s emphatic defense of the freedom 
of private education, a topic at a later date considered 
with full authority by the Cardinals, Archbishops and 
Bishops of the United States in their annual message. 

The second resolution drew attention to the grave 
increase in juvenile delinquency which is a national 
problem of immense magnitude, and urged the four 
Kolping principles—the fostering of religion, citizen- 
ship, vocation and sociability—be more widely pub- 
licized. A third resolution recommended the use of 
definite daily spiritual exercises within the family circle, 
such as Scriptural and other spiritual reading, to com- 
bat the growing threat to family life and unity. 

At the convention banquet, the Rev. Helwick Krewitt, 
O.F.M., national president, said it was important not to 
forget the spiritual significance of work in all our 
emphasis upon the economic. “Work is a blessing and 
a means of salvation,’ Father Krewitt stated. This 
was a continuation of the ideas Father Krewitt had 
outlined in his sermon preached earlier that day at the 
Solemn Pontifical Mass, when, speaking on the need 
for Kolping ideals in Amercian life today, he said: “To 
counteract the secular air which we breathe today, the 
Kolping principles, ingrained into the lives of our youth, 
will bring about the needed union of religion and social 
life.’ 
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Peter Mohr Represents Wichita 


Diocese at Rural Life Convention 


4 puss CENTRAL VEREIN has always appreciated the 
importance of lay leadership. In fact, it has con- 
sistently discounted the significance of numbers as such, 
preferring smaller groups who work conscientiously and 
intelligently under a prudent and inspired leadership. 

Fortunately the Verein has always been blessed with a 

sufficient number of men possessed of a spirit of dedi- 
cation worthy of the Catholic cause. These men have 
been effective not only within the Verein itself, but in 
other movements as well. Also, they have been true 
Christian representatives of the various trades and pro- 
fessions which they follow. It is thus at our national: 
conventions, yarticularly in the meetings of the Resolu- 
tions Commitiee,, there is a cross section of the profes- 
sions, trades, business and occupations generally. Such 
a happy conlition makes the CV a truly representative 
organization and enables it to draft such excellent 
Declarations of Principles annually. 
- Older members in the Verein retain fond memories 
of a forthright, clear-thinking farmer from Kansas, Mr. 
Michael Mohr, who was in every way a worthy repre- 
sentative and spokesman of the Catholic who earns his 
livelihood.on the land. Many a meeting of the Resolu- 
tions Committee was enlivened and enlightened by Mr. 
Mohr’s intelligent discussion of various topics related to 
the rural question in our country. When, a few years 
ago, Michael Mohr was called to eternity, not only the 
Central Verein, but the Catholic rural cause in the U. S. 
suffered a great loss. However, the extent of that loss 
has been mitigated by the fact that a worthy son of 
Mr. Mohr, Peter, has followed faithfully in his father’s 
footsteps. 

Mr. Peter Mohr has stepped into the breach caused 
by his father’s death, again not only in the CV, but 
in the Catholic rural life movement. As evidence of the 
true extent to which Peter is a worthy successor of his 
father, we cite the fact that Bishop Mark K. Carroll 
of Wichita sent him to the 23rd annual convention 
of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference which 
met in Kentucky, October 23-27. Mr. Mohr went to 
Lexington as the representative of the Diocese of 
Wichita. 

The confidence placed in Mr. Mohr by his esteemed 
Bishop constitutes a genuine tribute to our Kansas 
Central Verein member. In our humble opinion the 
choice of Bishop Carroll was a happy one. 


Acknowledgment of Monies 


! and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the CV. 


' Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 


St. Louis. 8, Missouri 


Donations to Central Bureau 


_ Previously reported: $326.25; St. Joseph Mission So- 
ciety of Ost, Kan,, $25; Agnes Tomezak, Minn., $2; 
Rose Ann Lies, Kan., $1; Ph. W. K., Mo., $2; Rev. 


em 
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‘mann, O., $10; Miss Martha Fries, N. J., $10; 


Geo. J. Duda, Tex., $2.50; Leo G. Hasenfeld, N. 
$1; N. N., N. Y., $2; Eliz. Echele, Mo., $1; Sun 
minor items, $1.75; Total to and including Novembe 
30, 1955, $364.50. ‘ 

Chaplains’ Aid Fund 


Previously reported: $103.00; St. Louis & St. Lo 
County District League, $8; St. Francis de Sales Be 
olent Society, St. Louis, $5.20; Total to and includ 
November 30, 1955, $116.20. q 

St. Elizabeth Settlement . 

Previously reported: $11,641.38; Friends, Mo., 
Greater St. Louis Community Chest, $1,350; from 
dren attending, $1,140; Total to and including Nove 
ber 30, 1955, $14,156.38. Saas . é 

Foundation Fund . 

Previously reported: $3,246.41; Omer J. Dames, } 
for Life Membership, $100; Total to and includin 
November 30, 1955, $3,346.41. - Co Soe 

European Relief rele 

Previously reported: $605.00; Chas. O. Gierer, 
$40; N. N., N. Y., $15; Total to and including Nov 
ber 30, 1955, $660.00. Re) ‘ee 

Catholic Missions 

Previously reported: $1,166.72; F. X. Mango’ 
$10; Mrs. O. Pallazolo, Mo., $57; Miss M. Bugegl 
$50; Herman Kohnen, Mo., $4; Mrs. M. H. Ku 
Ill, $5; Mr. and Mrs. W. Krauska, Mo., $5; 
Loeffler, Minn., $10; N. N., Mo., $7; Mrs. 
Timmerman, Mont., $5; Mrs. Ann Blockstock, N 
$5; Mrs. A. Meinert, Mo., $2; Sr. M. Gerentrud, 
$5; Ph. W. Kleba, Mo., $10;.N. N., Mo., $5; Mrs. 
McG., Mo., $15; C. Greenfelder, N. Y., $53; Th. 


and Mrs. F. Jos. Bisch, Calif., $10; Guardian Ang 
Society, N. Y., $40; Wm. J. Sullivan, Fla., $20; 
Zaremsky, Wis., $15; St. Boniface Society, New H 
Conn., $25; N: N., Mo., $20; Eliz. Echele, Mo., > 
Total to and including November 30, 1955, $1,5 


Contributions to the CV Libra 
General Library 
“REY. -P.. J. RA HIDE, Missournien Arcrug 
port of the American Historical Association for 
1958, Vol. 1, Proceedings, Washington, D. C., 
Writings on American History 1949, Vol. II of An 
Report of American Historical Association for 
1951, Washington, 1954. Writings on American Hi 
1950, Vol. II of Annual Report of American Histo 
Association for year 1952, Washington, D. C., 19 
MR. OTTO SCHULTZ, Ill. Journal o 
Illinois State Historical Society, 2 vols., Spring ¢ 
Summer, 1955, Illinois. , ; ; 


Gifts in Kind 
were received from the following men and organizatior 
of men up to and including November 29, 1955. 

ARTICLES FOR CHURCH AND SAD 
TUARY USE: Rev. R. H. Suren, Mo., (1 set ves 
ments); Rev.. Bernard S. Groner, Mo., (15 pes. alti 
linen); Rev. Geo. F. Mayer, Mo., (4 complete ver 
ments); Rev. Edwin Fallert, Mo., (2 surplices). 

WEARING APPAREL: Johnson-Stephen 
Shinkle Shoe Co., (6 cases shoes); John P, Haw, Il 
(clothing); Rev. P. J. Rahill, Mo., (shoes, clothing, 
Rev. Edwin Fallert, Mo., (suit). | 

BOOKS: Rt. Rev. Msgr. A. Stumpf, Mo., (books 
Rev. P. J. Rahill, Mo., (6 books); Dr. Voeker, | 
(Dentist books). a 


